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the senior crew at Eastern 
College, was proud of “her 
freshman”; that is, the girl 
whom the Christian Association 
had assigned to her last year to 
sponsor—big, ungainly Martha 
Taylor. At first Joanne’s friends 
had joked a bit about Martha, 
for of all queer freshmen she 
was perhaps as little promising 
as any. During the first few 
weeks she had pleased no one; 
she had been unsociable even to 
the point of bad manners; she 
didn’t know anyone and ap- 
parently didn’t want to know 
anyone; she couldn’t dance, she 
wouldn’t talk, and she was un- 
believably awkward. Not that 
looks mattered, but with all her 
other unprepossessing charac- 
teristics it did seem to Joanne 
and her friends that Martha might 
have been the least bit pretty. But she 
was not—and that was the girl whom 
Joanne had sponsored. 

Joanne was proud of last year’s 
work. For weeks it had been discour- 
aging and seemingly hopeless, for Mar- 
tha, fresh from a ranch in North 
Dakota and born to hardships and 
solitude, had been reticent and sus- 
picious. Then one day late in autumn 
Joanne had discovered that Martha 
could play the piano, play it with ex- 
quisite touch and splendid, if untu- 
tored, ease. 

“Would you believe it?” Joanne had 
said to her roommate, Lois Chilton. 
“That big, blessed wild-and-woolly can 
play like an angel. I just dragged her 
over to the Lincoln Green Club this 
afternoon, determined to make her act 
like a human being. We wanted to 
dance, but there was no one to play. 
Then Martha—Martha, mind you!— 
spoke up. ‘I’ll play for you,’ she said. 
And she did. Don’t ask me what she 
played; I don’t know, but her rhythm 
—why,: Lois, she swept us along. She 
sat there so straight and strong, and 
her big hands looked beautiful. Some- 
how I thought I was seeing the real 
Marty. Once she saw me looking and 
grinned. I could have hugged her! 
Right there I decided what to do. 
Rhythm, strength, straight back; Mar- 
tha Taylor will make the freshman 
crew in the spring, mark my words.” 

That is the way it had happened. 
During the winter months Joanne and 
her protégée had spent many hours at 
the rowing machines. Joanne had 
coached, scolded, encouraged and 
coaxed, and gradually Martha had be- 
come less awkward and less tight- 
lipped. Gradually also real friendship 
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had sprung up between the two, and & 
in the warmth of Joanne’s love and 
comradeship Martha had become the breezy, 
jolly, confident Mart, who at the beginning 
of her sophomore year was recognized as 
one of the prominent girls. 

“She’s stroke of our boat, mumsy,” said 
Rose Strangwood, sophomore secretary, on 
the day of the spring crew trials, “and she’s 
splendid. She plays the piano and lives on a 
ranch !” 

That was a gala day at Eastern. The three 
upper classes were to compete for the class 
championship. On the morrow Dr. Rich- 
mond, the coach, would post the names of the 
nine girls, chosen from the three crews, who 
would sit in the varsity boat for the race two 
weeks later with Thornton College. To 
Joanne the day was well-nigh the climax of 
her four wonderful years at college. She ex- 
pected her crew to win; she expected also to 
be chosen stroke of the varsity crew, as she 
had been chosen last year. But last year 
winning a place on the varsity crew had 
meant only the privilege of wearing the big 
blue E that now adorned her sweater. This 
year Eastern was going to row against an- 
other college for the first time. To stroke the 
first Eastern varsity to compete with another 
college! That was the big thing which made 
Joanne catch her breath. At the bottom of 
her heart there was more than a little un- 
certainty. In spite of the seniors’ good form 
and long practice together they might not 
win; the juniors were better than usual; and 
the lowly sophomores, with Martha stroking, 
were decidedly to be reckoned with. Then 
there was the more personal matter of being 
picked to stroke the varsity. Joanne was cer- 
tain that she was better than Pauline Brickel, 
the junior stroke. But there was Martha; 














there was no denying that, with her 

strong arms and body, her vigorous 
personality and her perfect sense of rhythm, 
she was a born stroke. 

As Joanne sat in the locker room before the 
race, awaiting the call for the crews to line 
up, she realized in a flash what the afternoon 
would mean to her. To “make” varsity! At 
that moment it seemed the only thing in her 
whole college life that she had really wanted 
to do. A minute later as she took her place in 
the boat her every sense was alert. Cool, cal- 
culating and confident, she was determined 
that no one should win her honors, certainly 
not Mart Taylor. 

As with the seniors in the lead the three 
boats moved slowly toward the starting line 
Joanne, watching the two other boats, knew 
instinctively that the race was going to be 
close and thrilling. Those juniors were so 
jaunty ; their spirited little coxswain was call- 
ing, “Up!” with the confidence born of many 
days with her crew. But there was something 
powerful in the sweep of the sophomore 
blades; Mart Taylor’s stroke was sure and 
steady. An instant later the three boats swung 
to the line. 

“Crews, attention!” called Dr. Richmond 
through his megaphone. “Ready!” All oars 
swept to the catch. 

The pistol cracked! They were off! 
Joanne’s oar bit the water, pulled through, 
flashed out and swept back. Then the next 
stroke and the next. She felt the oars behind 
her fall into time with her own; by the third 
stroke she had her crew stroking with her; by 
the fifth she began to increase the count 
gradually, evenly. Never, she was sure, had 
the seniors made a better start. By the tenth 
stroke they were rowing perfectly. Though 
she could not look to see, she knew that her 
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boat was ahead. On they swept. 
Joanne was barely aware of the 
quick, sharp words of encour- 
agement of her coxswain. What 
she did know was the impor- 
tance of making every stroke 
exact, evenly timed, perfect. Al- 
most before she knew it, “Quar- 
ter!” sang the coxswain. “Ready 
to quicken! Up, two, three!” 

Joanne’s response was instan- 
taneous and effective. She could 
feel the other oars come into 
time with her own as she in- 
creased the count. Now the 
juniors were dropping astern. 
Beyond them she could just 
glimpse the sophomores; they 
were ragged but were losing 
scarcely an inch. 

“Hold it!” ordered the cox- 
swain. “Keep it smooth and 
hold it.” 

Joanne knew that she could hold. 
She depended on her crew for the 
power to keep her boat where it was— 
ahead. Her mind was clearer now. She 
listened for the call of the half, and 
when it came she raised her eyes. The 
junior boat was lagging; there would 
be open water by the three-quarters 
mark; the sophomores also had 
dropped back a little. The dip of their 
oars was in time with her own, but 
just off the beat; the circumstance 
bothered her slightly, and she almost 
forgot her rhythm. 

“Eyes in the boat,” warned the cox- 
swain. 

Joanne bent again to her oar, but 
not before a little thought had entered 
her mind: “The sophs are rowing; we 
aren’t shaking them.” And there was 
something else. Somehow she knew 
that the very life of the sophomore 
boat was Martha; nothing except her 
power could make those _ unskilled 
youngsters row like that. For an in- 
stant Joanne was afraid. She wanted 
to look again to be sure, but dared not 
do it. On, on, on—would the three- 
quarters mark never come? 

“Three quarters and ready to 
quicken, crew. Up, two, three, four!” 

It was harder that time. Joanne 
knew how to quicken the stroke, but 
her muscles seemed to refuse. She had 
to drive herself fiercely. Would those 
oars behind her never pick up? “A 
minute to the finish,” she thought. 

“Come on, one more!” her coxswain 
was crying fiercely. “You’ve got to 
row! Come on, up, up! One more!” 

Joanne was fighting; things were 
blurring, but in the back of her mind 
was Martha. 

“Row, crew, row! They’re creeping 
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on you! One more, up! One more! 
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Yells from the shore shrilled in her ears 
senior yells from the left bank and a growing 
crescendo from the bridge where the sopho- 
mores were standing. Was Mart winning ? 

“Three more, one” Joanne pulled the 
stroke through. 

“Two —” She put all her strength into it 
blindly; her senses were reeling; her lungs 
and heart were laboring. 

“Three —” As Joanne’s oar caught the 
water for the last stroke she knew that she 
had given all the strength she had. 

Then, “Easy, all!” 

She felt herself falling forward over her 
oar, but in the instant before she relaxed 
completely she saw Martha sitting straight 
in her place; her hands were still gripping her 
oar, and her shoulders and chest were heav- 
ing as she drew one deep breath after an- 
other. Then the coxswain was pounding 
Joanne over the back with her megaphone. 
“We've won, Jo, we’ve won!” 

When they were back again at the boat- 
house everyone congratulated Joanne and her 
crew. Already the girls in the senior dressing 
room were crying their preferences for the 
varsity boat, and Joanne was the popular and 
unanimous choice for stroke. No one seemed 
to question her title to it; they took it for 
granted that she would be stroke and later 
would be elected captain. 

Joanne liked the words of praise and was 
almost as jubilant over the victory as the 
others were. If she could only get Mart 
Taylor out of her mind! 

“Don’t you think, though,” she asked Judy 
Wallace, “that Mart Taylor did awfully well? 
Somehow I have a feeling that she is the best 
one in the sophomore boat, and we just 
barely kept ahead, just won by a few feet.” 

“Oh, she’s all right, of cours®,” Judy replied 
lightly, “but those sophs are such husks. They 
average ten pounds heavier than we do, and 
they were just lucky to row so well and not 
catch a crab or anything.” 

Joanne hurried through her shower bath 
and dressing and joined the gay crowd of 
seniors who were going over to the Lincoln 
Green for tea. She was hungry for mere food 
as well as for the excited adulations of her 
victorious classmates. It was not until she 
was alone in her room in the evening—Lois 
Chilton was out at a faculty house for dinner 
—that she had opportunity to try to satisfy 
herself on a point that persisted in troubling 
her. Even then she had no more than pictured 
clearly the sophomore boat at the half-mile 
mark when a rap came at the door, and 
Martha Taylor herself opened it. 

“O Mart, come in,” cried Joanne, relieved 
at the interruption. “I’m proud of you, 
Marty, I surely am. That was real rowing 
you did today. Hop on the couch, and let’s 
talk it over.” 

“Rubbish !” exclaimed Martha. “You’re the 
one we’re proud of. I just came over to add 
my humble little congratulations to the heap. 
If I thought I ever could row as well as you, 
I’d die happy.” 

“But, Mart, you did; you nearly won.” 

“Sweet of you to think so, but we didn’t; 
we just couldn’t expect to beat you seniors. 
We’re so happy we beat the juniors we don’t 
know what to do. Wasn’t it great? Oh, I’m 
so glad, Jo, you made me row last year.” 

Martha’s eyes were sparkling. She was glad 
and happy; nor did she think of comparing 
her own abilities with the abilities of her 
loved preceptor. As she chatted on about the 
race there was never a suggestion that she 
appreciated how largely she herself was re- 
sponsible for the good showing her crew had 
made. Joanne said nothing; she even won- 
dered whether she had been right in fancying 
that Martha was good enough to stroke on 
the varsity crew. 

“Of course you will be captain, Jo,” 
Martha said as she was going out a little 
while later. “Everybody says you will be 
elected unless Dr. Richmond picks several 
juniors. They are said to favor Judy Wallace 
—I suppose she is sure of her place too. 
That’s why I’m so glad we beat the juniors. 
We think now that the varsity will be nearly 
all seniors; if so, you will be captain, sure.” 

When Martha had gone Joanne tried for 
a while to study her sociology, but she could 
not forget that she had a personal problem 
to solve. Finally she closed her book with a 
bang. “Look here, Jo Upjohn,” she said aloud, 
“vou make up your mind right now whether 
Mart Taylor is a better stroke than you are. 
You know you saw her lugging the boat at 
the half, and you know that, if it hadn’t been 
for her, the sophomores wouldn’t have come 
anywhere near nosing you out at the finish.” 

Joanne paused and deliberated. Another 
thought came just then, the thought of 
Martha at the finish of the race, weary and 
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Already little knots of girls were turning away from the throng 


gasping for breath, but nevertheless with 
strength in reserve. And that after the long 
pull with her awkward, unskilled crew! What 
would Mart do with a real crew behind her 
—Joanne’s crew? Finally she thought of the 
coming race with Thornton. What if Thorn- 
ton won? What if she were not the best 
stroke? Other people thought she was, and of 
course she would do her best. But did other 
people think she was best? They seemed to 
think so; no one knew of course what was 
in Dr. Richmond’s mind, but he was not the 
man to make radical decisions. Joanne knew 
that she herself was as good as chosen. And 
she alone knew that Martha Taylor was a 
better stroke than Joanne Upjohn. 

She went to bed and lay there staring at 
the moon as it mounted through the leafy 
branches of the maple tree outside her open 
window. 

Immediately after chapel the next morn- 
ing Joanne, whose spirits were unaccount- 
ably light, sped across the campus and walked 
briskly up College Street to Dr. Richmond’s 
house. The coach was pushing his lawn 
mower down the broad stretch of green by 
the side of the house. “Why, Miss Upjohn!” 
he exclaimed when he finally turned round at 
her repeated call. “Early bird to catch the 
worm, eh?” he added cheerfully. “You know 
I don’t post my list till one o’clock.” But he 
pulled his face into a comical expression and 
smiled at her knowingly. 

“IT suppose you have thought of me for 
stroke,” Joanne began abruptly, “and I want 
to say, if it will influence your selection at all, 
that I think Martha Taylor should have the 
place. After yesterday I am convinced that 
she would make a better stroke for the 
Thornton race than I. We must beat Thorn- 
ton.” 

Dr. Richmond let the handle of his mower 
drop and stood staring at Joanne in astonish- 
ment. “Suppose I don’t happen to agree with 
you?” he asked a little testily. 

“But you will agree with me,” insisted 
Joanne; “you must. That’s why I came over. 
I thought you might be choosing me just 
because I was stroke last year and am better 
this year, and because everybody seems to 
think I’m going to be stroke.” Joanne’s words 
tumbled over one another, and her breath 
caught. 

“Surely, you don’t.question my ability to 
pick the best stroke ?” 

“Oh, please don’t put it that way. I sim- 
ply know, Dr. Richmond, that Martha Tay- 
lor is better than I am; I don’t think you or 
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anybody appreciates it as much as I do. It’s 
on my conscience because I am certain of it.” 

“Let's sit down,” said the coach thought- 
fully. “Suppose you tell me all about it.” 

When Joanne had told her story Dr. Rich- 
mond sat gazing at his finger tips, which he 
had fitted together judicially. “You are right 
about Miss Taylor,” he said slowly. “I’ve 
known for some time that she is an unusually 
good oar; if she doesn’t show any uneven- 
ness, she is likely to be one of the best, if 
not the best, strokes we have ever had. She 
does exceptionally well in competition. Her 
endurance yesterday was remarkable. But we 
must remember that she is only a sophomore 
and still untried; and, since we have dis- 
cussed this matter as far as we have, I don’t 
mind saying that you were my choice for 
stroke.” 

“But I—” began Joanne. 

“Were my choice,” he went on, “but in the 
circumstances I shall abide by your views. I 
wil put Miss Taylor in at stroke.” 

“Oh,” said Joanne, springing up. She had 
meant to add “good,” but the word stuck 
in her throat. In spite of having convinced 
Dr. Richmond she suddenly had an empty 
feeling. She had not imagined that this ugly 
disappointment was something to fight again 
and again. “Good-by,” she said hurriedly and 
fled across the lawn and down the sidewalk. 

The even, square slabs of concrete danced 
giddily as she ran. She wasn’t going to row! 
She should have to watch the crew from the 
shore! She crossed the campus to her room 
and was thankful that Lois was at classes. 
Seizing a towel, she drenched it in cold water 
and pressed it against her face. Then she 
heard the nine-o’clock bell ringing. She 
straightened her hair determinedly and picked 
up her notebook and pencil. “I won’t cry 
anyway,” she said. 

Classes dragged through seemingly endless 
hours. Somehow the day, which had begun so 
happily with her resolution to do the right 
and loyal thing, had lost its savor. She did 
not for a moment regret what she had done; 
she was square with the world and always 
should be square. That thought upheld her, 
but nevertheless she could not escape the feel- 
ing of acute loss that possessed her. It was 
as if there had been a fire and all of her 
cherished possessions had been burned up. 

Noon came at last, and Joanne walked over 
to lunch with Lois. She wanted to tell Lois 
what had happened, but decided not to do it 
until after the list was posted and perhaps not 
then. She almost hoped that Dr. Richmond 
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would give her the place after all. She fell 
to wondering if he might not insist on keep- 
ing her at stroke. 

“Jo, you’re as solemn as an owl,” said Lois 
presently. “You aren’t worrying about var- 
sity line-up, are you?” 

“Not worrying,” replied Joanne; “just 
thinking about it.” 

“Well, let’s hurry along,” urged Lois. 
“We've got to eat, and I want to change 
afterwards. We ought to be at the boat- 
house at one o’clock. Everybody is going to 
be there.” 

But Joanne lingered through luncheon and 
made Lois wait for her later, when they 
were just ready to start, while she wrote a 
note home. Joanne thought that she could 
not face the list until the crowd had digested 
the news. She wished that she did not have 
to face it at all. 

It was already one o’clock when she and 
Lois crossed the campus and turned down 
the lane toward the boathouse, at the far end 
of which they could see the greater part of 
the college and hear the babel of excited, 
laughing voices. Already little knots of girls 
were turning away from the throng; some 
were coming up the tree-lined avenue. 

In spite of Joanne’s determination to be 
calm her heart was beating wildly. Somehow 
she could not give up her hope that she had 
been chosen after all. It meant so much. She 
and Lois hurried on. The first group of girls 
—they were freshmen—saw them coming and 
stopped talking as they approached. The 
girls stared at Joanne as they nodded—and 
her heart sank. Another group was imme- 
diately behind the freshmen. “Mart Taylor!” 
one was exclaiming gleefully before she 
caught sight of Joanne and Lois. Then Joanne 
knew. Disregarding Lois, she plunged forward 
into the edge of the crowd and pushed her 
way to the bulletin on the boathouse. She 
read: “Stroke: Martha Taylor.” 

Joanne closed her eyes for a second and 
bit her teeth into her lips. Things were swim- 
ming again. She had not known how much 
she had wanted a place on varsity until that 
moment. “Don’t be a baby,” she said to her- 
self. “Take your medicine; it’s the right 
thing.” She opened her eyes again and read: 
“No. 7: Judith Wallace. No. 6: ——” 

Joanne’s heart seemed to stop beating. She 
blinked and blinked again, but the words 
were still there: “No. 6: Joanne Upjohn.” 

She was going to row! She wasn’t going to 
stand on the bank and watch. She was going 
to row! Not in her old place, to be sure, but 
nevertheless in the boat—an oar in her hands 
—rowing! 

“Afternoon call-out, 3.30,” she read at the 
bottom of the list. “My jersey isn’t fresh 
either,” she thought suddenly. “I’ve just time 
to suds it and dry it in this beautiful, glorious 
sunshine.” 

“Well, isn’t the doc getting inspirational ?” 
Lois was saying over her shoulder. 

“Strong on the port side, Jo,” came Judy 
Wallace’s laughing voice from the crowd. 
“You’re going to make us right-handers row.” 

If interest in rowing at Eastern had been 
at fever heat before, it was now to become 
white-hot. The choice of Martha Taylor, a 
sophomore, for varsity stroke was unexpected 
and exciting. And then Judy Wallace was 
elected captain. After the second day of prac- 
tice Joanne changed places with Alice Wil- 
liams, who was rowing No. 4. That change 
strengthened the bow four, and the shell 
slipped through the water in a way they had 
not known before. 

Days of work flew by; almost before they 
knew it the day of the race was at hand. It 
was Martha’s day, even as the day of the 
class trials had been her day. Only this time 
Martha knew it. She rowed her characteristic 
race and dogged the spurts of the Thornton 
crew determinedly until the last quarter; then 
she rowed! Something of her strength and 
spirit seemed to flash back through her crew 
mates. Nor did they break in the middle. 
Joanne was there, and every stroke was si- 
multaneous with the more powerful blades 
in front of her. First they were even with 
Thornton, then a nose ahead, then a quarter 
and then over the line a full length ahead, 
and pandemonium broke loose on the shores, 
on the bridge and in all the close-packed row- 
boats and launches that lined the course. 

It was a great day for Eastern, for Judy 
Wallace and for Mart Taylor; it was a great 
day too for Joanne Upjohn. She was happy; 
she knew what no one except Dr. Richmond 
knew, that it had been her own decision that 
had made the day one for rejoicing. The 
thought was comforting. 

An hour later when Dr. Adams, the presi- 
dent of Eastern College, mounted the steps of 
the boathouse and raised his hand for quiet 
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to the widespread hundreds of college girls 
and assembled guests Joanne tingled with the 
general thrill of expectancy. A moment of 
hush and then he was speaking: 

“Health, discipline and skill are the qual- 
ities we would seek in teaching our girls the 
meaning of outdoor sports. Health rightly is 
first—training our bodies by vigorous exer- 
cise, forming habits of right and normal liv- 
ing, understanding the beauty and power of 
our physical being. Discipline is second—sub- 
ordinating self for the good of the whole, 
regulating means to the desired end and turn- 
ing energy into the channels of purpose. Skill 
is last and rightly is the outcome of the two 
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OYS no longer run away to sea. Steam 
and electricity perhaps have almost 
spoiled the romance of the deep. But 

fifty years ago it was a common thing for a 
boy, especially a country boy, when he had 
had a quarrel with his father or had grown 
tired of work, to tie up his little bundle, creep 
out at the back door by night and make for 
the nearest seaport. 

Most of the runaways were sorry enough 
later; yet runaway boys from home contrib- 
uted largely to man the brigs and the schoon- 
ers of a century ago; yes, and those matchless 
Yankee frigates that kept aloft the American 
flag in the War of 1812. I have not heard of 
a real case of running away to sea for ten 
years; Ben Murch was the last boy I knew 
who did run away, and he made the venture 
fifty-eight years ago last fall. 

Ben’s home life was not hard, and he had 
no particular grievance or excuse for running 
away; but he had heard stories of voyages 
and of sea fights, and they had made a great 
impression on his mind. 

His family lived up the road a little way 
from our old farm in Maine and were easy- 
going people and the best of neighbors. Be- 
sides his father and mother and his younger 
brother Willis, who was a great friend of 
mine, Ben’s grandparents, “Uncle Billy” and 
“Aunt Zoe,” lived with them, though in an- 
other part of the farmhouse. “Uncle Billy” 
had been a noted trapper in his younger days. 
“Aunt Zoe” was from Prince Edward Island 
and had not seen a schoolhouse until she came 
to Maine. She could spell out a few words in 
the Bible, but could not write her name. 

Cyrus Murch, Ben’s and Willis’s father, 
had been to sea one season on a fishing 
schooner out of Portland. He was nineteen 
years old at the time, and it was then that he 
met the girl whom he afterwards married. 
She was a native of Great Chebeague Island, 
which lies just outside Portland Harbor, and 
her maiden name was Eldridge. We young 
folks knew her as a spare, middle-aged woman, 
dark of hair and rather above average height, 
who often made dry, humorous remarks. 
Grandmother Ruth always called her Sarah. 
She was from a seafaring family and naturally 
told her boys a great deal about ships, fishing 
and ocean voyages. Probably it was her talk 
that first made Ben want to go to sea. Willis, 
however, was more interested in the woods 
and in trapping. 

Ben’s first fit of longing to be a sailor came 
upon him when he was perhaps sixteen years 
old, and his family had a hard time to dis- 
suade him from setting off on foot for Port- 
land to ship as cabin boy on a vessel. The 
following year he had another fit of longing, 
but his family diverted his mind by letting 
him go on a trapping trip. 

His mother, who had known much of the 
hardships and dangers of a seafaring life, 
would never let her boys visit her relatives at 
the island. She used to laugh at herself when 
Grandmother Ruth was with her. “I won’t 
let my boys go down to Chebeague,” she once 
said. “I had rather they would be farmers or 
trappers or anything else under the canopy 
than sailors—and have to worry all night 
long every storm that comes!” 

The next year Ben again had uneasy long- 
ings, though that time the immediate cause 
was having to milk four cows instead of two, 
for Willis was away that week with “Uncle 
Billy” on a visit to some of their Prince 
Edward Island people who were living at 
Bangor. That time Ben actually ran away in. 
good, old-fashioned style; with his bundle 
and stick over his shoulder he made straight 
for Portland. But he did not want his parents 
to worry about him, and as he went by our 
place at perhaps three o’clock in the morning 
he turned in and, coming under our chamber 
windows, waked us boys and asked one of us 
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others. With health and discipline we should 
obtain skill—the nice perfection of our art, 
the utmost accomplishment of faculties co- 
ordinated. Sometimes indeed, by ways of 
imitation, skill seems to come before disci- 
pline, but no athlete can be counted best until 
all three qualities are present and in accord. 
This year one girl at Eastern most worthily 
represents that ideal.” 

He paused. Joanne’s eyes turned to where 
Martha was standing, head above the rest, 
and at the same moment Martha looked at 
Joanne steadily and smiled as if she also were 
thinking, “One girl represents the ideai.” 

The president continued: “Through the 


BEN MURCH 


to go and tell his mother that he had gone to 
Portland and to sea. Addison, I remember, 
would have nothing to do with the matter; 
but Ben finally coaxed Halstead to go. “Don’t 
go before nine o’clock,” he said, for he wanted 
a good start before his parents found out that 
he had run away. 

Halstead disobeyed Ben’s instructions, how- 
ever, and went up to the Murch place right 
after breakfast at seven o’clock. Before Hal- 
stead returned we saw Ben’s father go past, 
driving rapidly down the road, and during 
the morning his mother came to see Grand- 
mother Ruth. “At last my Ben has run away 


_to sea!” she said in her dry, droll way. “And 


Cyrus has harnessed the old white mare and 
gone after him lickety-split! I told Cyrus 
not to go,” she added. “Now Ben’s got 
started, I think he had better try it.” 

Since there was only one main road to 
Portland and Ben had told where he was 
going, Cyrus had no difficulty in following 
him. It seems that he overtook the fugitive 
somewhere in the town of New Gloucester. 
Looking back and seeing the familiar old 
white mare bearing down on him, Ben faced 
round. “No use, dad,” he said, “I shan’t go 
back with ye. I’m going to sea.” 

But on the way down Cyrus had reflected 
on what his wife had said and had taken 
second thought. “Nobody’s asked you to go 
back, Ben,” he replied. “I came down to help 
you find a good ship and a good captain. 
Get in here, and we will go on to Portland 
together.” 

Ben suspected that the invitation was a 
ruse and at first would not enter the wagon; 
he plodded on ahead and from time to time 
glanced back at the wagon. At last, however, 
he climbed up beside his father, and they 
drove as far as Gray Corners, where they 
passed the night. 

Reaching Portland early the next forenoon, 
they went at once to the water front. That 
was Ben’s first sight of a city and of salt 
water. Indeed, his father himself had not been 
there for eighteen years. After applying at 
four or five wharves where sailing vessels 
were lying they went aboard the steamer 
Forest City, which made night trips to 
Boston, and which was moored at what was 





generosity of a friend of the college—one who 
‘is much interested in all of our activities 
and who wishes that our athletics should be- 
come an example and an inspiration to all 
our young women—there is to be awarded 
each year to that girl of all the college who 
shall best exemplify the ideals that our 
athletics should teach”—he bent and lifted 
something from the low stand beside him— 
“a loving cup.” 

All eyes turned toward the lovely trophy. 
Joanne raised herself on tiptoe with the rest 
the better to see it, lily-shaped and glittering, 
held high in the president’s hands. 

“She is to have it for her own, an intimate, 


RAN AWAY 
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then called Portland Pier. It happened that a 
deck hand was needed on the steamer, and 
Ben was told to report at seven o’clock in the 
evening, ready for the night trip to Boston. 
For the first week he was to have his board 
but no wages; afterwards, if he worked well, 
he was to get twenty dollars a month. 

His father shook hands with him, bade him 
farewell and left him to work out his own 
salvation on the mighty deep, which some- 
times becomes very rough between Portland 
and Boston. Cyrus Murch himself had sud- 
denly remembered a married sister of his who 
lived at Stroudwater, a suburb of the city. 
He had not seen her for a long time, and, 
thinking after he had left Ben that the oppor- 
tunity of paying her a visit was one not to 
be neglected, he turned the old white mare’s 
head in the direction of the suburb. He would 
start his lonely drive homeward the next day. 

But meanwhile something peculiar was 
happening to Ben internally. The first smell 
of the sea had produced a strange effect on 
him. The tide was coming in, and the water 
was high about the wharves. Perhaps it was 
the odor of the sea, the salt air and the smell 
of fish; at any rate, whatever the cause, 
nausea came over him, and he became woe- 
fully sick. He had felt the strange feeling 
creeping over him ever since he had gone out 
on the first wharf, but he had manfully 
fought it down. 

Less than an hour after his father left him 
he thought that he could bear his trouble 
no longer. Sitting down, or rather dropping, 
on the steps of a sailors’ boarding house on 
Commercial Street across from the wharves, 
he buried his face, which now was pale and 
ghastly, in both his cold hands and tried to 
fight off the feeling with all the pride that 
was in him. Futile pride! It was of no use. 
He was sure that nothing that he had eaten 
had made him sick; it was the sea, the salt 
sea, which seemed to have permeated his 
whole body! 

The hard-featured, elderly woman who kept 
the sailors’ boarding house saw him and 
came forth. Pity touched her; she knew 


That was Ben's first sight of a city and of salt water 
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lasting token of the honor and love in which 
the college holds her.” The president’s face 
was beaming, and his voice was thrilling. 
“For health, for skill, for discipline—disci- 
pline that subordinated self when skill would 
have brought honor—the committee awards 
the Individual Cup to— Miss Joanne Up- 
john!” 

From a distance Lois was saying, “Jo—Jo, 
wake up! Go get it, Jo.” 

~A minute later with the cup clutched 
tight in her hands, Joanne, with burning 
cheeks, stumbled back through the mass of 
wildly cheering girls. Then Martha’s long arm, 
reaching swiftly, slipped over her shoulders. 
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misery when she saw it. After she had ques- 
tioned him she almost carried him indoors, 
for he could hardly walk. She assisted him to 
a soiled old lounge in her dingy sitting room, 
and there, as eventide crept on and the hoarse 
whistle of the departing Forest City roared 
in the gathering dusk, he lay, white and 
almost speechless. He was too sick even to 
notice the whistle, and he could not have 
risen from the old lounge to save his life— 
even if he had wanted to save it. 

Groups of sailors came in to get their 
supper. All were hilarious. One or two pitied 
Ben, but some scoffed and told him he would 
never do to go to sea. They sang sea songs 
and danced jigs, but poor Ben had only a 
confused recollection of what happened that 
evening and that night. He was so ill that he 
could not rise, and mercifully they let him 
lie there. After midnight the place became 
quiet, and he thought that then he fell asleep 
a* last. What became of his bundle he never 
knew. 

Cold, damp air blowing in at an open 
window roused him shortly after daybreak. 
He staggered to his feet and somehow got 
outside. The first thing he knew he was going 
up Middle Street, along which he and his 
father had traveled on their way to the 
harbor. It was the homing instinct that guided 
Ben’s steps; he had had enough of the sea. 

He was a sturdy boy with a good reserve 
of strength, and he did not let the grass grow 
under his feet. At Gray Corners a horse 
doctor who was driving to New Gloucester 
gave him a lift; and from New Gloucester he 
rode with the driver of a grocery team as far 
as the Poland Spring House, which they 
reached shortly before noon. But from that 
place he was obliged to walk. He still felt 
little spells of nausea and dizziness; but as he 
went farther up into the country they began 
to come less frequently. As yet, however, he 
had no desire for food. 

Dusk had fallen that evening when he 
reached the home neighborhood. He had 
beaten his father handsomely on the home 
stretch! Cyrus was not to arrive until two or 
three hours later. Ben saw his mother sitting 
alone at the kitchen window, darning stock- 
ings by lamplight. When he opened the door 
and went in she looked up and laughed. “So 
you’re back from the sea, Ben,” was all she 
said. 

Ben felt the need of some explanation. “The 
sea was so high that no ships were going 
out,” he declared. “I thought I might’s well 
come back and wait a spell.” 

“Ves, Ben, the sea does sometimes get 
high,” his mother said dryly. 

But she had observed his tired and woe- 
begone appearance and, without rallying him 
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further, proceeded to set out a warm supper 
for him of the familiar home food, for which 
by that time his appetite had revived. 

He was so tired, however, that he actually 
fell asleep at the table before he had quite 
finished eating; then, rousing himself, he 
stumbled off upstairs to bed without trying 
to make any further explanation. He had 
been gone to sea two nights. 

Presently his mother followed him upstairs 
and found him already sound asleep. She 
covered him carefully, picked up his soiled 
clothing and, going downstairs, resumed her 
mending. 

Erelong she had a caller. Down at our place 
Grandmother Ruth had feared that Sarah 
was lonesome and perhaps was grieving over 
her son; so in accord with our neighborly 
customs she had gone to sit with her and to 
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OT long ago President Harding received 
an invitation to visit Honolulu. What 
made the invitation unusual was the 

statement in it that Hawaii is the geograph- 
ical centre of the United States—an asser- 
tion certainly contrary to all our preconceived 
notions. Nevertheless, if you will draw a line 
on the map from the eastern boundary of 
Maine to the westernmost point of the Phil- 
ippine Islands you will find that Honolulu is 
much nearer the middle of it than any other 
American city. 

The Hawaiian Islands, settled like a flight 
of migrating birds on the broad surface of 
the Pacific, have other things than the acci- 
dent of geographical position to make them a 
real centre of our vast country. They were 
first settled by a sturdy New England stock, 
the early missionaries, who carried with them 
sane and sound American traditions. Later 
settlers from all parts of the United States 
went to the islands, and the American civiliza- 
tion of Hawaii became a composite of East, 
West, South and Middle West. In a small but 
intense way the islands are also a part of the 
great American melting pot, and, if there has 
not been so complete a fusion of different 
races there as elsewhere, the reason is that the 
races represented are so radically different 
that intermarriage is uncommon and that the 
minds of some, closed to new ideas through 
centuries of a very alien tradition, are slow to 
adopt American standards. That the domi- 
nant American race is able slowly, tactfully 
and surely to overcome the handicaps of tra- 
dition, of religion and of language proves that 
the stock is vigorous, and that its hold on 
American ideals is firm. 


THE NATIVE POLYNESIANS 


The Hawaiian Islands are what they are 
because of America. In an unusually complete 
sense we have made them. The first Amer- 
icans to wander so far into the Pacific—not 
traders, fortunately, but missionaries—found 
the people completely uncivilized. The natives, 
Polynesians who had somehow reached 
Hawaii in open canoes across endless miles 
of ocean a thousand years before, readily 
adopted some of the habits and customs of 
the newcomers. They put on trousers or coats, 
—seldom both at once,—learned to read and 
to write and became Christians. But they 
never quite gave up their belief in the ad- 
vantage of sorcery over medicine; and they 
proved to be physically unable to resist the 
diseases of civilization; measles were a de- 
stroying scourge. Rum that the traders 
brought was as deadly as the measles. A lov- 
able people, honest for the most part, good- 
looking, sweet-tempered and indolent, the 
Hawaiian race is in its decline, and its gradual 
disappearance is one of the small but none the 
less pathetic incidents of advancing civiliza- 
tion. But the decline was as inevitable as it 
was sad. The Hawaiians had not the physical 
or the moral strength either to stem the tide 
of progress or to march with it. In spite of 
the efforts of their friends to save them, they 
succumbed, and the few that remain, happy, 
peaceful and contented, merely look on at the 
passing show. The Americans, who were first 
to come on the ground, have taken their 
places as rulers of the islands just as inevi- 
tably as the Hawaiians themselves have with- 
drawn from leadership. 

We do not own the Hawaiian Islands by 
right of conquest but rather by right of 
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condole with her for a while. She found her 
very quiet. “I thought you might be feeling 
a little downhearted,” Grandmother Ruth 
said. “For I suppose by this time, Sarah, that 
your Ben is out on the blue sea with all its 
many dangers.” 

“'Twas kind of you to drop in, Aunt 
Ruth,” Sarah replied. “But my Ben isn’t off 
on anything blue tonight. I don’t think he has 
been on anything blue. Just now he is under 
something blue! He’s upstairs abed under my 
old blue counterpane !” 

Grandmother Ruth sat back and laughed 
until she cried. Still laughing, she came home 
to tell us about it. From the little that Ben 
had said while he was eating his supper his 
mother had concluded that Cyrus might be 
home later that evening. So she sat up until 
he should come and kept his supper ready. 


He came a little after ten o’clock, and 
Sarah could not resist having a little fun with 
him. When he entered the room she met him 
soberly and let him talk for a while. He told 
her of their journey to Portland and of Ben’s 
hiring to go on the Forest City. “I did feel 
kind of bad at leaving him down there,” 
Cyrus said to her. “By this time I suppose he’s 
having his first taste of a seafaring life. Prob- 
ably, Sarah, we shall never see much more of 
him at home.” 

To keep from laughing his roguish wife put 
her face down on her arms on the table. 
Cyrus thought she was crying silently, for he 
saw that she was shaking; he comforted her 
as best he could. 

“Cyrus,” she said at last in a trembling 
voice, “I don’t like to go up to Ben’s little 
room now. But we need the small lamp that’s 
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assimilation. It is true of course that we 
should never have had them if the early 
settlers had not helped the Hawaiian kings to 
play the game of independence. The French 
wanted the islands; and the British once 
actually took possession of them, but their 
excuse for doing it was peculiarly unsound, 
and Washington protested to London. The 
result was that the overzealous British officer 
was reprimanded, and the British flag was 
lowered and was replaced with the royal 
Hawaiian standard. Those early Americans 
were keeping the islands for the native kings, 
but they realized that, if ever the end of the 
little kingdom should come, the United States 
could not afford to have another great power 
ensconced so near our Pacific Coast. 

When the end came, as it was certain to 
come sooner or later, and Hawaii sought ad- 
mission to the Union, it had something to 
offer. Industry begun by Ameriean enterprise 
had grown by leaps and bounds. Hawaii came 
as a petitioner to Washington, but it came 
with its hands full; it was unable longer to 
support itself, yet curiously enough was ready 
and willing to help support the mother coun- 
try. At first Washington hesitated. On the 
one hand there was a great outcry about im- 
perialism,—empire building was new to us 
then,—and on the other hand, even though the 
natives themselves were knocking at the door, 
people talked of the rights of the natives, But 
the Spanish War and Dewey’s exploits in the 
Philippines revealed the absolute necessity of 
our possessing Hawaii; after those events 
Washington hesitated no longer, and in 1898 
Hawaii became our newest territory. 

As a territory Hawaii, like Alaska, might 
be called an active partner in the American 
Union, whereas the possessions, like the Phil- 
ippines, Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
are silent or passive partners. The possessions 
are governed from Washington except as 
Washington voluntarily gives them rights of 
self-governfnent; the territories have the con- 
stitutional right of self-government and may 
at any time seek full statehood. The governor 
of Hawaii and certain territorial officials are 
appointed by the President, but the governor 
must be a resident of the islands. The elective 
legislature, the lower house of which is made 
up largely of native Hawaiians, enacts the 
laws, levies the taxes and conducts the fi- 
nances of the territory. In no state on the 
mainland is the business of government 
more completely American in theory and in 
operation than in Hawaii, and that is so 
in spite of the enormous alien population. It 





might even be said that because of the large 
number of aliens American standards are up- 
held more rigidly in Hawaii than elsewhere. 
Education, by the way, is compulsory in 
Hawaii as in other parts of the United States, 
and the children of the islands get the same 
kind of schooling as our own children get. 

Why we need Hawaii as a part of our em- 
pire is simple enough. First of all we must 
have it for our national protection; for us 
it is a natural defensive base. It can never be 
important to us as an offensive base, because 
it is so much nearer the American mainland 
than to any other country: it is two thousand 
miles from California and four thousand 
miles from Asia. In the hands of any other 
power it would be an offensive base, whereas 
it is defensive only in so far as America is 
concerned—a far-flung bulwark of defense. 
In the old days of sailing vessels it was sim- 
ply a distant group of islands, valuable for 
what it might produce; but in these days of 
fast steamships it is the gateway to the Pacific 
Coast. Fully equipped as a coaling and oil 
station, and in the hands of another power, 
it would be a political threat to the United 
States. 

Besides being an essential part of our sys- 
tem of national defense, Hawaii is useful to us 
for a quite peaceful and unromantic reason: 
it helps to feed us. The steady inflow of 
Hawaiian sugar keeps down the price of the 
poor man’s breakfast. Hawaiian canned pine- 
apples have made that good and wholesome 
fruit a common sight on every table. 

And, to turn from the practical to the 
ideal, is it not a good thing for us as well as 
for the rest of the world that those islands at 
the Pacific crossroads can play their part in 


- passing on that type of civilization which we 


have found a good home? The Orientals, 
who are generally in Hawaii for only a few 
years, cannot help taking back with them 
new standards of political life, new methods 
of doing business and a truer knowledge of 
what America is. Since American ships and 
American trade are making their way over all 
the world, American influence, going out from 
Hawaii, is especially good for us, for it means 
that in business houses in every part of the 
Orient will be men who have served an Amer- 
ican apprenticeship, and who therefore better 
understand our needs and our methods 
Those are some of the things that make 
Hawaii important to us. For practical reasons 
therefore, and because we like to feel that we 
can aid those who aid us, we have special 
duties toward the territory. The first and 
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up there. Won’t you go up and get it? It’s 
there on the stand at the head of Ben’s bed.” 

Cyrus took the lamp from the kitchen and 
went up, but, on approaching the bed, he saw 
that there was some one in it! Holding the 
lamp closer, he saw to his utter astonishment 
Ben’s upturned face! The boy was fast asleep. 

Afterwards Sarah told Grandmother Ruth 
what Cyrus had said when he came down- 
stairs, but grandmother would never repeat 
it! Cyrus had a hasty tongue. 

For a while Ben explained to us his failure 
to go to sea by saying, “The sea was so high 
that no vessels were going out.” But the boys 
hectored him so much that, after listening to 
them for a week, he could stand it no longer 
and went off on a trapping trip and did not 
come back until Christmas. We never heard 
anything more of his wanting to go to sea. 
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foremost duty is to make ourselves under- 
stand its needs and its special problems, which 
its physical position makes different from our 
own. Then, if those needs can be fulfilled and 
those special problems can be solved accord- 
ing to the characteristic spirit and the just 
practice of the nation, it becomes our duty 
to help all we can. 

Probably the most crying need of Hawaii 
today is for an adequate supply of labor. The 
great plantations, which are as valuable to us 
for the commodities they produce as they are 
to the residents of the territory for the income 
they bring in, are at the verge of failure be- 
cause there is no labor to harvest the crops 
and prepare them for market. The sugar in- 
dustry is the most striking example of an 
enterprise in need of assistance, and the 
reason that nothing is done for it is largely 
a matter of misunderstanding—partly a mat- 
ter of prejudice that has arisen from partial 
or incorrect knowledge, and partly a confus- 
ing of American political quarrels with a 
quite separate and unrelated question. 


THE SUGAR BARONS OF HAWAII 


The history of Hawaiian sugar raising can 
be told in a few words. The first sugar pro- 
duced from cane was manufactured almost a 
century ago in the crudest kind of mills. Some 
of the early settlers realized that sugar might 
well become the staple crop of the islands, 
and that it might bring prosperity and raise 
the kingdom from economic impotence to 
economic strength. A few of the braver 
spirits, risking all the money they had or 
could borrow on the venture, proved that 
making sugar would pay and began to build 
the great plantations. They were not rich 
men; they spent all the money they had on 
experiments; they did not know the trick of 
capitalizing good will or of watering stock, 
and most of them would have refused to do 
either if they had known how. So when they 
had proved that sugar could be made they 
turned to the general public to finance the 
industry. You hear talk of the sugar barons 
of Hawaii, fabulously rich and greedy crea- 
tures who sit in their magnificent plantation 
houses and haul in their millions year by year 
while the laborers, slaves to all intents and 
purposes, are starving. Nothing could be more 
fantastically untrue than such talk. There are 
no very rich men in Hawaii. No plantations 
are the property of individuals; the planta- 
tions are all stock companies in which the 
stock is distributed among thousands of per- 
sons—school-teachers, clerks and_ laborers. 
People in Hawaii put their money into sugar 
instead of into savings banks. Labor is neither 
illtreated nor underpaid. It is true that in 
the old days there was contract labor, which 
was imported largely from the Orient; but 
the proof that the men were not dissatisfied 
is the fact that they almost always renewed 
their contracts for a further period of years. 
The system was abolished a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Since that time no community has 
been more progressive than Hawaii in its 
voluntary endeavor to improve the condition 
of labor. The hours of labor in the islands 
are reasonable; the workmen get good wages 
and, in addition, free living quarters, free 
medical attention, free water and free fuel; 
if they are married they get houses and land 
for a garden and free schooling for their 
children. A laborer can save virtually his en- 
tire wage. In addition to those benefits all the 
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plantations have adopted the profit-sharing 
system, a circumstance that means that in a 
good year the resulting bonus may more than 
double the wage. 

Here then is an obvious duty that the gov- 
ernment has toward Hawaii: to build up the 
great American sugar and pineapple industries 
of the islands. Unless the plantations can get 
labor they must shrivel and die, and with 
their death the prosperity of all the people 
of Hawaii, a land where few are poor and 
few are rich, will be a thing of the past. Un- 
fortunately, labor can be obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity only from the Orient. “There 
is unemployment in the United States,” cries 
American labor. “Help out these unwillingly 
idle men by giving them work on the plan- 
tations.” The planters would like nothing 
better than to have them, but if American 
labor will not work in the fields of the 
tropics, and it will not, must the plantations 
therefore fail? That is a dog-in-the-manger 
policy unworthy of Americans. The planters 
can get Oriental labor, preferably Chinese 
labor because it is dependable and honest. It 
would not compete with white labor, for 
white labor is not available. It need not be 
allowed to enter the continental labor mar- 
ket, where it would compete with white 
labor, for emigration from Honolulu to San 
Francisco is as easily controlled as emigration 
from Shanghai to San Francisco. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS MENACE 


If possible the labor should be Chinese 
rather than Japanese because, if the territory 
must always have a large proportion of aliens, 
—as seems inevitable,—it is not well politi- 
cally or socially that the alien population 
should be predominantly of one race. The 
statement is, made in ao spirit of criticism of 
the Japanese, who now constitute more than 
half of the population of the islands. They 
have done much to promote the general pros- 
perity of the territory and much to build up 
its industries. But by their preponderance 
in numbers they unconsciously menace the 
American civilization of the land—a thing 
that is precious to America as well as to 
Hawaii. The Japanese have not created the 
prosperity of the places; they have no prior- 
ity rights; they are only recent arrivals, guests 
in this corner of the American Empire, and 
are always to be treated with consideration 
and justice, but never to be allowed to dom- 
inate, never to be permitted to Orientalize 
something so firmly American. 

It has already been pointed out that Hawaii 
is an essential defensive base for the Pacific 
Coast and that the United States must 
defend itself against possible attack. The 
islands—there are eight inhabited that vary 
in size from sixty-nine to four thousand and 
fifteen square miles—cannot all be made im- 
pregnable. For example, the largest island, 
Hawaii, which is made up of the huge mass 
of three glorious snow-capped mountains, has 
too long a coast line to be defended. The next 
largest, Maui, the larger end of which is com- 
posed of the mountain Haleakala, which has 
an altitude of approximately ten thousand 
feet, is for much the same reason equally in- 
defensible. But so long as Honolulu is safe, 
conquest of the other islands, which are 
sparsely settled and have no important har- 
bors, would be of little value to the conquer- 
ors. In Honolulu are the stocks of fuel so 
necessary to any plan to attack the Pacific 
Coast, and Honolulu can be made almost 
impregnable. A ridge of mountains, not high 
but virtually impassable from the north, 
makes a perfect defensive rampart for the 
length of the island. Another mass of moun- 
tains, connected with the main range by a 
high plateau, protects the city from the west. 
From these mountains almost to the gates 
of the city stretch great plantations, into 
which, like a broken fan, cuts the deep inden- 
tation of Pearl Harbor, where the water is 
so deep that the navies of the world might 
congregate in it. To the east just where the 
shore grows narrower lies the capital city on 
its own small deep-water harbor, and still 
to the east Diamond Head, an extinct vol- 
cano, juts out into the surf. No force can 
attack the city by land except by crossing 
the plateau to the west, and there is a camp 
with more American soldiers than any hostile 
fleet could land. At the mouth of Pearl Har- 
bor and on Diamond Head, which is honey- 
combed like Gibraltar, are guns powerful 
enough to hold off a fleet approaching from 
the south. * 

As the years pass Hawaii should become 
more and more a national playground—and 
national playgrounds are almost as worth 
while as city playgrounds. Grown-up folks 
need recreation just as much as children need 
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it, though they cannot get it so often or so 
easily. So long as Hawaii can be kept pros- 
perous, contented and safe it will be an ideal 
playground. Accessible now by good steamers 
from San Francisco, it will be at our very 
doors when the speed and the safety of trans- 
portation by air and water are further in- 
creased. Honolulu itself, with its wonderful 
beaches, its year-round surf bathing, its pro- 
verbial hospitality and its comfortable hotels, 
offers far more peace and rest to tired men 
and women and more opportunities of out- 
door delight to young people than any other 
American summer or winter resort. And then 
with its large and parti-colored alien popu- 
lation, its rainbow fish and its exotic vegeta- 
tion it has, for all its American background, 
a pleasantly foreign air. The climate is al- 
most the same the year round; it is never 
very hot and never is cold. For those who 
have more time and greater curiosity there are 
the less accessible attractions of the other 
islands. 

On Hawaii is Kilauea, the largest active 
volcano in the world, with its molten lava 
beating like surf on the shore and rising and 
falling in its central pit, the home of the 
Hawaiian goddess of fire; yet the volcano is 
really very tame; not one of the thousands 
of tourists who descend the crater year by 
year has ever been killed, although many of 
them have had the thrill of thinking they 
were going to be. Kilauea has never shown 
what it could really do since the end of the 
eighteenth century when it burst forth and 
destroyed an army that opposed the great 
king, Kamehameha, who united all the islands 
under one sovereign. On Hawaii also, for 
those who like strenuous mountain climbing, 
there are the three towering peaks of Mauna 
Kea, Mauna Loa and Hualalai, the first and 
highest of which rises gently to an altitude of 
fourteen thousand feet. The less hardy tourists 
can leave the volcano by motor, as they come 
from the lovely town of Hilo, and go round 
the island through scenery as varied as you 
find in crossing the continent—tropical for- 
ests with giant ferns, fields of sugar cane, 
fields of pineapples, groves of bananas and 
oranges and coffee, lava fields, desolate and 
ancient, and great upland sweeps of country 
where you look down on the brilliant blue 
waters of the Pacific. 
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Then there is Maui, with its beautiful Iao 
Valley, a mountain gorge where the walls, 
filmed with the spray of waterfalls and laced 
with ferns, rise sheer for two thousand feet. 
The other end of the island is nothing but 
the mighty mountain mass of Haleakala, at 
the summit of which is a great extinct vol- 
cano, eight miles across and two thousand 
feet deep. It is not child’s play to climb down 
to the bottom, where what you thought were 
ant hills prove to be quite respectable little 
mountains, and where what you thought was 
gravel proves to be huge tumbled boulders. 
To spend the night in the thin, icy air at 
the top is an invigorating experience that is 
best at sunrise, when you seem to be at the 
summit of the world. Below are seas of 
white cloud through which appear the dark, 


sleeping waters of the Pacific. Then comes a 
touch of rose on the white; the black brightens 
to gray; the three snowy mountains of Hawaii 
across the forty-mile channel detach them- 
selves from the clouds and solidify; the light 
filters down until in what seems to be only a 
few minutes the ocean is blue once more and 
the land is a green carpet. It is good to be 
alive, and somehow coffee tastes better than 
ever before. 

Kauai, the northernmost island, and geo- 
graphically far older than the rest, is called 
the Garden Isle. There the vegetation is more 
luxuriant, and the contrasts are more strik- 
ing than on the other islands. Kauai has even 
a Grand Cafion of its own; of course it is a 
little smaller than the cafion of Colorado, 
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but its coloring is equally brilliant, and its 
cloudy mountain background makes it more 
beautiful. 

Any country should be proud to have a 
recreation ground like this, but we dwellers 
on the mainland should not think of it as only 
a recreation ground. We should not forget 
the brave pioneers who made it what it is, 
who fought their way to prosperity as stren- 
uously as ever did the early settlers of the 
West. They kept it safe for America through 
all vicissitudes. They had the vision to see it 
as a future integral and necessary part of 
our country. We shall be more than well re- 
paid if we maintain and constantly strengthen 
the heritage that the Yankee pioneers of just 
a century ago began to build for us. 
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Chapter Three 
Nora expresses an opinion 


4 NOMMY BROWN’S rescue of Irene Gil- 
ette ended the quarrel between the 
Gilettes and the Browns; when Nora 

went to board at the Browns’ she found the 

two families on excellent terms. 

While living with the Wyans, Nora had 
become attached to the family, and after she 
had left them she would often receive urgent 
invitations to come and spend the night or 
stay over Sunday at their house. One day 
when Nora had remained after school to 
sweep the schoolroom George lingered after 
the other children had started for home. 
“Miss Dale,” he said abruptly, “may I ask 
a favor of you?” 

“Certainly, George; what is it?” replied 
Nora. 

“Well,” said George hesitatingly, “pa seems 
to like to talk to you, and I believe he’d listen 
to you quicker’n to anyone else.” 

“Well?” prompted Nora as George, evi- 
dently at a loss how to proceed, stopped 
speaking. 

“T’ve been thinking that maybe you could 
get him to do something for the girls. There's 
just got to be a change, or else something’s 
going to happen. It don’t matter so much 
for a boy not to have a chance; but just 
look at my sisters; they’re as smart and 
pretty as any girls, but they don’t do a thing 
but work, work, work.” 

“T know,” replied Nora, “but what can I 
say, George, to change things?” 

“Well, May is so anxious to learn music; 
every other family on this creek has an organ 
or a piano; and if we had one, I’m sure she 
could learn to play. You know she’s got a 
good voice for singing. And I tell you, Miss 
Dale, if there ain’t some change, May’s going 
to leave. Mother’s all that’s keeping her at 
home now.” 

Nora looked at his troubled face and 
sighed. “But what can I do, George?” she 


“ Well, I’m much obliged for your opinion,” said Mr. Wyan stiffly 
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asked. “It would sound presumptuous for me 
to advise your father.” 

“I know it won’t be a pleasant job, Miss 
Dale, but he’d listen to you anyway, and, 
if you could only get him to promise to do 
something, he’d be sure to do it, for he al- 
ways keeps a promise. Come on up to the 
house this evening, won’t you, Miss Dale?” 

“Why, yes, George, I will go, although I 
fear that it will be useless for me to try to 
change his mind.” 

“You know,” said George eagerly as they 
started forth together, “if he would only get 
May a cheap organ, it would do for her to 
practice on; and Mrs. Grant, who lives two 
miles down the creek, gives everyone round 
here lessons.” 

“Well, well, Miss Nora, I’m glad to see 
you,” said John Wyan heartily when he met 
them at his door. “I’ve got a couple of bills 
I'd like you to make out for me after supper 
if you'll be so kind.” 

The ills proved to be long itemized ac- 
counts, and the rest of the family went to 
bed while Nora was still writing. Since Mr. 
Wyan seemed pleased with her work when 
she had finished, she thought that she should 
have no better opportunity to broach the 
subject of music lessons. 

But Mr. Wyan’s heavy brows knitted in 
a frown the moment she mentioned them. 
“Now, see here, Miss Nora,” he said, “I’ve 
got principles, and I can’t break in on them. 
It’s the first step that counts in everything. 
Suppose I was to get a piano or organ for 
May, that would take a sight of money in 
itself; but that isn’t the worst; I’d have to 
pay for her to learn—more money; I’d have 
to buy music books—more money. A piano 
would look out of place without a carpet 
end other furniture—more money. You see, 
one thing brings on another. I dassent take 
the first step; it might ruin me.” 

“But, Mr. Wyan, May would have more 
heart to work if she had more pleasure. And 
it would not be necessary to buy a carpet.” 

“She don’t need a piano,” said Mr. Wyan. 

“Don’t you like music? Wouldn’t you en- 
joy hearing her play ?” 

Mr. Wyan moved uneasily in his chair. 

“You would never miss the money, Mr. 
Wyan,” pleaded Nora, “and May would al- 
ways be grateful to you. It would be such 
an advantage to her to have an education in 
music. What chance has she now? What will 
her future be ?” 

“T’ve always given her what she really 
needed,” responded Mr. Wyan dryly. 

“Ves, but May is a very pretty girl and 
probably will not be with you many more 
years; she will go to a home of her own. 
What kind of home that will be depends 
a great deal on the opportunities she has 
now.” 

“Her mother didn’t know how’to play the 
piano, and she did well enough,” said Mr. 
Wyan, smiling complacently. 

A vision of Mrs. Wyan’s shrinking, shabby 
figure and of her wan face and wistful smile 
rose before Nora. “Would you really like to 
see May lead the same kind of life her 
mother leads?” she asked reproachfully. 

Mr. Wyan knit his eyebrows. “My wife has 
all she really needs and lots more’n some 
women have.” 

“Don’t you think May earns more than 
her board ?” asked Nora. “I know of places in 
the city where she could earn her board and 
clothes and extra money for music lessons, 
and not work so hard as she does here.” 

“Well, now,” exclaimed Mr. Wyan, “maybe 
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you’d better toll her off to one of those 
places; maybe you’d better tell her.” 

“No,” replied Nora; “I have never hinted 
at such a thing and never shall; but May has 
a mind of her own, Mr. Wyan. I do not 
believe that she will stay at home much 
longer if there is not some change.” 

“Well, I’m much obliged for your opinion,” 
said Mr. Wyan stiffly, “but I reckon I can 
run my own family without the help of 
pianos or—schoolma’ams.” 

Nora colored hotly, and her eyes filled with 
tears, but she made no reply and went to 
bed, much chagrined at her failure. 

At the schoolhouse the next day when she 
told George the result of ‘her interview he 
shook his head sadly. “He’ll be sorry for 
this sometime; but we’ve said all we could, 
and mother’s talked all she dared to. I’m 
obliged to you for trying, Miss Dale.” 

He turned away, and Nora, observing the 
dejected droop of his shoulders, wished that 
she could say something encouraging, but she 
herself felt depressed; and as she looked 
round the wretched cabin, which was so 
poorly equipped for a school, her indignation 
rose. She knew that the families of most of 
the children at the school were living com- 
fortably ; they had overcome the. first hard- 
ships of pioneer life and had pleasant homes. 
But, even so, they seemed indifferent to the 
needs of the school. Nora knew that John 
Wyan was primarily responsible for the nig- 
gardly attitude of the school board; but none 
of the parents seemed to realize the disadvan- 
tage under which their children, handicapped 
by the lack of proper books and of decent 
surroundings, were studying. The homemade 
benches on which they sat had no backs; the 
desks, rudely put together, were all of one 
height; and the smaller children’s feet were 
left swinging far from the floor. It was little 
wonder that her pupils soon grew tired and 
restless. The light from the little windows was 
poor, and fine dirt that sifted down between 
the poles that, covered with sod, served for 
a roof kept everything dusty. Nora could 
plainly understand why she, an inexperienced 
girl, had been able to get her position. Those 
who could choose would never come to this 
place to board round and to endure so 
many inconveniences. Yet Nora was fond of 
her pupils, and it was for their sake more 
than for her own that she rebelled at the 
cheerless environment. 

“QO Miss Dale,” exclaimed Jennie Hoyt, 
interrupting Nora’s unpleasant musings, 
“they’re going to have big doings over at 
Mud Spring school on the last day of the 
term.” 

Mud Spring school was in the adjoining 
district, and several times Nora had heard the 
children refer enviously to its large windows, 
its blackboards and its “store” desks. 

“They always do have something on the 
last day—speaking dialogues,” said Tommy. 
“All their folks go too. But we never have 
had anything here.” 

“Well,” declared Nora with sudden deter- 
mination, “that’s no sign we never shall have 
anything. We can celebrate the last day just 
as well as Mud Spring can. I'll get some dia- 
logues and songs, and we'll make up a pro- 
gramme.” 

When the time came for Nora to leave the 
Browns and go to the Richels she found her- 
self reluctant to make the change, for Mrs. 
Brown had made her stay with them very 
pleasant. She had been careful not to intrude 
when Nora wished to be alone, and she had 
a happy faculty of making people round her 
comfortable. When she would cheerily “shoo” 
the children from the sitting room and invite 
Nora to sit in the morris chair beside the 
table, on which a good lamp, late newspapers 
and a magazine could always be found, the 
tired girl would smile her appreciation. 

“No, I don’t want none o’ your help,” 
Mrs. Brown would declare when Nora offered 
to do some little thing. “Folks say teachers 
have an easy time with short hours an’ no 
back-bendin’ work, but I know better, for to 
keep my youngsters out o’ mischief is a full- 
sized job, and when it comes to six times 
that many, and trying to learn them knowl- 
edge besides making them behave—why, I’d 
rather scrub floors any day!” 

The Browns were not the kind of people 
who like to gossip; but once when some one 
mentioned John Wyan’s name Mr. Brown 
shrugged his shoulders impatiently and ex- 
claimed, “‘Tight-fisted old skinflint! Nothing’s 
too good for his stock, and nothing’s too poor 
for his own flesh and blood. Yet he’s truth- 
ful as George Washington. It’s just a queer 
streak, I guess, but it’s ruining his family.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Brown, “that’s so. I 
used to think his children were the prettiest 
young uns in the valley, but they’re gettin’ 
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to look sullen and act touchy. We have a few 
parties during the winter months, but they 
hardly ever come any more.” 

“And no wonder!” exclaimed Mr. Brown. 
“They never have anything decent to wear; 
their clothes are patched and made over till 
they look like scarecrows, and of course the 
other children guy them.” 

“T’ve warned our children again and again 
not to do that,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“Why, of course, mother; I know that, 
but children are cruel; they love to torment 
and tease. It’s sort of a throwback to our 
savage ancestors, I reckon.” 

“T guess you’re right,” said Mrs. Brown 
thoughtfully. 

“There’s Mrs. Wyan,” continued Mr. 
Brown. “She works like a slave. I sure feel 
sorry for that little woman.” 

“T don’t know as I do,” said Mrs. Brown, 
frowning. “Why is she so meechin’? Why 
don’t she set her foot down? Why don’t she 
make old John Wyan do different ?” 

Mr. Brown laughed. “Why don’t violets 
and pansies an’ such flowers grow thorns and 
prickles like cactus, mother? They can’t; it 
isn’t in their nature, and it isn’t in Mary 
Wyan’s to stand against her husband.” 

“Well, the oldest girl, May, has got some of 
his blood and disposition, I should judge,” 
Mrs. Brown replied, “and she’s going to make 
her dad come to terms some fine day. Once 
when I was there he slapped her, and she 


‘turned white—didn’t say a word, just turned 


white and trembled. Maybe she needed a 
slap, I don’t know, but it’s a shame to punish 
a great girl like that before company. It 
wouldn’t surprise me if May ran away some 
day. Still, all the children think a heap of 
their mother, if she is meechin’. That’s what 
holds them.” 

Nora had listened silently; it was her rule 
not to speak disparagingly of anyone in the 
district and not to “carry news” from one 
home to another. She thought, however, that 
Mrs. Brown was right in her prophecy. May, 
so bright, so handsome and so high-spirited, 
would not always submit to unnecessary 
hardship. 

On the morning of the day when Nora was 
to go to stay with the Richels, Mrs. Brown 
stood in the doorway and said good-by to 
her as she was about to set out for school. 
“J do hope,” Mrs. Brown said earnestly, 
“that you'll get along all right at your new 
home.” 

“T’ve never met Mrs. Richel,” Nora replied. 

“No, she’s kept pretty close home. The 
neighbors have about stopped goin’ there, 
though it’s scarcely right; and yet I can’t 
blame them.” Mrs. Brown shook her head 
slowly. 

“Js—is there any particular reason?” asked 
Nora, wondering at her words and manner. 

“Well, yes, I might say there is—but there, 
dear child, don’t look so worried. I shouldn’t 
be gossipin’ about my neighbors. Mrs. Richel 
herself is a fine woman. It’s Mr. Richel’s 
mother. She’s very old and—well, she’s queer.” 

“T suppose a good many old people are,” 
observed Nora. 

“Ye-es,” Mrs. Brown replied with hesita- 
tion, “but I didn’t mean just naturally child- 
ish; she’s—well, a little off. However, you'll 
find out for yourself.” 

Though Nora was puzzled, she forbore to 
question further and climbed into the cart, 
which was drawn by a staid white horse 
named Methuselah. By coaxing and by 


threats Tommy, the driver, managed to get” 


considerable speed out of the horse, which 
he called Thusie for short. “I’ll take you to 
Richels’ tonight, Miss Dale,” he promised, 
“if they don’t bring any wagon.” 

The Richel children usually walked to 
school, but that morning found them already 
at the schoolhouse, with their team hitched 
to a buckboard. They proudly lifted Nora’s 
trunk from the Browns’ rig and carried 
it to their own. The three children, Richard, 
Rebecca and Ruth, were handsome, and 
Nora had secretly admired their large dark 
eyes, their rosy cheeks and their glossy curl- 
ing brown hair. Moreover, their clothing was 
always neat. She had decided that they had 
a careful mother. 

At noon while she was looking over some 
written work she became aware of a colloquy 
under the window near her desk. At first 
guarded, the tones rose with excitement until 
she could hear the words distinctly. “I tell 
you,” Ruth Richel, who was only seven years 
old, said shrilly, “Miss Dale will too like to 
stay at our house! She’ll love to. Why, mother 
has given her the best room with a new 
carpet and a big looking-glass.” 

“And I put my rocker in there, the one I 
got Christmas,” Rebecca chimed in. 

“Oh, of course your house is nice; I’m not 


saying anything about that,” conceded Jennie 
Hoyt; “but how about your grandma?” 

“Yes, how about your grandma?” echoed 
three or four voices. 

Nora moved her chair back noisily, and 
the excited voices immediately subsided into 
a murmur. But in the back of Nora’s mind 
the question kept repeating itself: “How about 
your grandma?” 

When school was dismissed and the Richel 
children were busy harnessing their horses 
May slipped up to the desk. “Miss Dale,” she 
said hesitatingly, “Richels have a nice home 
and everything, but some folks don’t think 
Granny Richel ought to run free. Anyway, 
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ma says if you don’t want to stay there, 
you’re welcome to come back to us any 
time.” 

Nora could think of nothing to say in reply 
and only looked at the girl in astonishment. 

“Of course,” continued May, “you’re sup- 
posed to stay there; and Richels wouldn’t 
like it if you didn’t stay full time, but just 
the same, if you don’t like it, come back to us 
for a spell.” 

“We're all ready, Miss Dale,” shouted 
Richard. Nora thanked May and got into the 
seat with Ruth and Rebecca, who were plainly 
delighted to be “taking teacher home.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


CAPTIVE 


By Franklin Welles Calkins 


IFTY years ago I knew Jacques Boyer, 
the famous upper Missourian. In many 
intimate talks I learned from him the 

chief facts of his life on that far frontier. 
His experiences as a captive among the Brilé 
Sioux are so curious and interesting that they 
are well worth narrating. 

When Boyer was thirteen years old, he was 
returning one day to his home at an upriver 
trading post from an errand to the camp of 
some English traders. On the way a band of 
Indians overtook him. The chief asked his 
name and parentage, and when Jacques had 
told him, he bade him get upon a pony that 
one of his Indians was leading. “You shall be 
my son,” he said. “I will make a good fighter 
of you.” 

The chief carried the boy off to the Brilé 
town near the headwaters of the Niobrara 
River, and there formally adopted him. The 
name of the chief was White Whirlwind. 

All the members of the chief’s family were 
kind to the boy,—that he spoke their tongue 
fluently doubtless inclined their hearts to 
him,—and he accepted the situation with 
patience and fortitude. Apparently content, he 
bided his time to escape, which he had no 
hope of doing until in their wanderings the 
Brilés should approach the Missouri, the 
great highway of traders and trappers. Thus 
he lived for a year and a half. Then in order 
to hunt the wild geese and brant that 
swarmed down from the north in October 
White Whirlwind moved a number of his 
lodges to Grass Lake among the sand hills. 

They pitched the tepees near the lake at a 
point where there was tall dry grass all round 
them. So secure did the Brilés feel that White 
Whirlwind sent his ponies back to the main 
village, and the men hunted the waterfowl in 
canoes. 

Then one night the Pawnees, accompanied 
by some white trappers, set fire to the grass 
and from behind the flames swooped down 
on the camp. When the great line of crackling 
flames roused the Sioux from their tepees, 
they found no way of escape except by water 
or by a dash through the fire. All was confu- 
sion. They could see no enemy, but when 
the women and children ran down to the 
canoes at the edge of the water bullets and 
arrows sang and hissed among them. 

The Sioux braves rushed hither and thither 
and shot their arrows vainly into the smoke. 
White Whirlwind raged about and shouted 
orders that could not be obeyed. Coming 


upon his boy, Iron Bird, and upon Jacques, 
both of whom were fighting with the men, the 
chief ordered them to go at once and get 
his women and children into a canoe and be 
off. 

The boys ran to obey. There were four 
canoes, and three of them were already loaded 
with women and papooses. White Whirl- 
wind’s women, huddled near their own canoe, 
were awaiting orders from the chief. The boys 
hurried them into the craft and then, getting 
in themselves, took the paddles. The canoe 
was loaded almost to the point of swamp- 
ing. As they pushed cautiously away from 
shore they could feel the fierce heat of the 
flames now nearing the shore of the lake 
and hear the running men fling themselves 
into the water. ~ 

Jacques and the Indian boy plied their pad- 
dles steadily but so cautiously that they made 
little progress, and they had at least half a 
mile of water before them. Fearful for the 
safety of the frightened women and young 
ones, if they were not got across the lake 
in time, Iron Bird finally passed his paddle to 
a squaw and slipped out at the stern of the 
canoe. Jacques did likewise, and, each hold- 
ing lightly to the stern of the craft, they 
swam forward side by side. 

Thus lightened, the canoe quickly began to 
draw away from shore. On all sides they 
could hear the calls of the women in the 
canoes and the plash of swimmers. Amid a 
hail of bullets and arrows the women were 
paddling to the help of the weaker swimmers. 
They were a brave people, those Brilé Sioux. 

Jacques, swimming silently and with ears 
alert, heard the snap and crackle of the flames 
dying out amid the reeds and the loud 
whoops of the enemy, who had now reached 
the shore of the lake. Presently he was 
startled to distinguish amid the yells of the 
Pawnees the shouts of two or three white 
men. The white men were not his enemies; 
neither for that matter were the Pawnees. 
The impulse to go among the men of his own 
blood and claim their protection instantly 
seized him. With their aid he might get back 
to his own people. Without thinking much of 
the danger he ran, he let go his hold on the 
canoe and let himself drift astern. Iron Bird 
called to him in alarm, but Jacques did not 
answer. With stout strokes he swam back 
toward the burning tepees and the yelling 
troop alongshore. None of the Sioux saw 
him, for the night was dark, and the water 
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was rough; moreover, 
smoke was dimming the 
glow of the prairie fire. 
Even when a bullet struck 
close to his face and threw 
water into his eyes he 
swam ahead recklessly. 

This prairie fire was 
burning to right and to 
left of him. Far to the left 
he saw galloping horsemen, 
bobbing up and down 
against the red glow of 
fire; he realized that a de- 
tachment was dashing 
round an.arm of the lake 
to attack the Sioux when 
they should land, and re- 
flected that in any event 
the Brilés could fare no 
better than himself. He be- 
lieved that they would all 2 
be killed. ‘ 

Swimming low in the 
water and cautiously, he reached shore un- 
harmed and rested in a bog where there were 
rushes that the fire had not reached. Peering 
from his cover at the men scouting along- 
shore he was unable to tell the white men 
from the red. However, he could not wait 
for it would not do for him to be found in 
hiding. Wading out, he called in French to 
those who were nearest. Two or three Paw- 
nees rushed at him, and one flourished a 
weapon. Jacques put up his hands in token 
of surrender; the action saved his life, but 
though he was only a boy, the Indians tied 
his hands and feet and flung him roughly on 
his back. 

He continued calling out in French until 
one of the Indians struck him on the mouth. 
A number of the Pawnees now gathered 
round him to whoop and screech in savage 
delight. Jacques knew well that if the white 
men did not soon appear he would be tor- 
tured; he began to fear that the whites were 
in the party that had gone round the lake to 
head off the Sioux. 

Meanwhile the cunning Brilés had gath- 
ered among some shallows out of sight of 
shore, where they stood, safe for the moment, 
in water that rose barely to their breech- 
cloths. A squaw had discovered a submerged 
sand bar; low calls, passed from canoe to 
swimmer, from swimmer to canoe, brought 
fleeing Sioux to the spot. All had escaped the 
flights of arrows and the random bullets, and 
all were there except the chief’s adopted son. 
Him they inquired for in vain. Iron Bird had 
seen him swim away from the canoe, but 
thought that he had done it to insure the 
safety of the women and children. When 
White Whirlwind’s women realized that he 
was not among them they would have set up 
a howl of lament had the chief not sternly 
hushed them. 

A moment later they heard the Pawnees 
yelling their triumph, and knew that they had 
caught Jacques. They knew also that their 
enemies had divided, and they immediately 
planned rescue and reprisal. 

Waiting until the line of fire nearest them 
had passed over a rise of ground, they 
manned three of the canoes and pulled cau- 
tiously ashore. Landing out of sight and 
hearing of their whooping, exultant foes, they 
smeared their naked bodies and their weapons 
with mud, spread out in a line and crawled 
noiselessly over the blackened prairie. An 
owl, sailing above, could scarcely have dis- 
covered them. Presently they spied a Pawnee 
prowling at the edge of the water, in search 
of other stragglers. They killed him noise- 
lessly with an arrow. Farther along they 
felled another Pawnee in his tracks and crept 
silently on. 

The half dozen Pawnees who were guard- 
ing Jacques were attacked by foes who 
seemed to spring out of the burnt ground— 
mere shadows of men. Jacques, lying on his 
back, saw his late captors go down under the 
fierce blows of the Brilés. He heard the men 
who had been guarding the Pawnee horses 
gallop away in affright. The Sioux made the 
shore of the lake ring with their savage yells. 
Then, as they had no ponies on which to fol- 
low the Pawnees, and as they were too few 
to risk battle with the unknown force of the 
enemy, they retreated. Taking Jacques with 
them they gathered behind a sheltered bank 
of the lake, where they waited until it became 
clear that the enemy were not going to attack 
them. Then they marched back to their main 
village on the Niobrara. 

The situation of Jacques had become quite 
as perilous as it had been during his captivity 
among the Pawnees. When questioned how 
the enemy had been able to take him, the 
boy, who was naturally honest, told the truth. 
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The Sioux men were 
greatly angered and regarded 
him with scowling looks. He 
was a traitor; he had run to 
the Pawnees in time of bat- 


him. Thus the savages rea- 
soned. Only the powerful in- 
fluence of White Whirlwind 
and his family saved the boy 
from immediate death when 
the party reached the Brilé 
town. 

The chief himself doubt- 
less would have left Jacques 
to his fate had it not been 
for the great affection his 
women and children bore 
the boy. For several days 
they kept him close within 
their tepee. Had he gone outside alone he 
would have been shot. In spite of the open 
protection of the chief’s powerful family, the 
mutterings against Jacques grew from day to 
day until the anger of the tribe threatened to 
break down all barriers. At last the braves 
demanded that a council sit on the case. 
White Whirlwind was reluctantly compelled 
to consent. 

The day of the council was a sober one in 
the chief’s tepee. The women and Iron Bird 
gravely occupied themselves with some nec- 
essary task. It was then that Jacques realized 
how much his Bridlé friends loved him and 
how sad they would be to part with him. 
Watching their averted faces, the boy gave 
himself up for lost. 

An afternoon wore away, and still his fate 
was undetermined. The village fires were 
lighted, and again the chief Brilés gathered 
in their “long tepee.” The suspense grew in- 
tolerable. Jacques longed to spring to his 
feet and make a run for the open prairie. 

In the chief’s tepee no one spoke to him. 
Tron Bird sat by himself, winding a new bow 
with deerskin thongs. The women, occupied 
with small affairs, were seated round the em- 
bers of a fire. After a time Iron Bird finished 
his task; he rose and, gravely laying the new 


bow and a sheaf of arrows at Jacques’s feet, 


walked out. Then one of the women got up 
and put a squaw’s colored blanket and head- 
dress beside the weapons. Without looking at 
the white boy, she left the tepee. The others 
turned their backs on him. 

Jacques understood. Rising gladly, he 
donned the squaw’s apparel and concealed his 
weapons under the folds of the blanket. 
Then, imitating the walk of a muffled woman, 
he shuffled out among the tepees. The night 
was dark. No one apparently took any notice 
of his movements. He heard the low, guttural 
accents of a speaker in the long tepee, but he 
did not stop to hear what was being said. He 
reached the bank of the river, passed down 
a water path and then waded far down- 
stream. 

That night he ran for hours along the 
watercourse and at daylight took refuge 
among the sand hills. He ate prairie dog, 
roasted over a grass fire built in a “blow-out” 
of the sand. He had not much hope of reach- 
ing home. A vast unknown wilderness lay 
round him. As he plodded on thus cast 
upon his own resources in a country of 
hostile men and beasts, he realized that the 
dangers he had to face were quite as for- 
midable as the dangers he had left behind. 
At times, indeed, he was strongly tempted to 
turn back and let the Sioux deal with him 
as they would. 

On the second evening, however, the matter 
was settled for him swiftly. Two Indians, 
suddenly dashing toward him out of the hills, 
flung him upon a led pony and galloped all 
night toward the Missouri. The Indians were 
Brilés, half brothers of White Whirlwind, 
and therefore, according to Indian ideas, his 
own uncles. They said nothing to the boy, 
but, grim and silent, rode swiftly away from 
their own country. Content that they had 
not immediately killed him, Jacques could 
only guess that they were going to place him 
with some oftheir friends among the river 
tribes. So he readily obeyed all their occa- 
sional gruff commands. 

Imagine the boy’s astonishment and delight 
when after three days of hard riding his 
guides were able to point out to him the 
buildings of a French trading station on a 
bank of the Missouri. Ordering him to dis- 
mount, they stripped him of blanket and 
weapons. “Go!” they said. “You are our 
brother, but not Dakota.” And they left him 
as abruptly as they had appeared. It was 
White Whirlwind’s family that, at consider- 
able peril to themselves and from simple 
affection for him, had saved his life. 


tle. That there were whites | 
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Replanting a forest at Carver, Massachusetts 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE MORE TRUTH an error has in it the 
more dangerous it is. 


Keep cool and ravel out your Fishing Line; 
Impatience multiplies each Knot by Nine. 


PUT YOUR ENERGY into achievement 
today rather than into regrets tomorrow. 


THE JUDGES of the Supreme Court of the 
United States receive $3000 less salary than 
the judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. In England the Chief Justice receives 
$40,000; in the United States, $15,000. 


AT A MASSACHUSETTS AUCTION ninety- 
six-head of Guernsey cattle brought the tidy 
fortune of $262,930. One cow sold for $19,500 
and one calf only a few hours old for $2000. 
The herd was started about twenty years ago. 


THE REPORT of the Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner for Connecticut for 1921 discusses 
the billboard as a highway hazard. It says 
that there were 348 accidents during the year 
in Connecticut at places where huge adver- 
tising signs give the history of the town. 
The attention of motorists was distracted by 
the signs. 


IT IS HARD to build a concrete road with- 
out detours, and detours are poor advertise- 
ments of the country that they serve. The 
usual trouble is lack of foresight; the detour 
is not graded until it is actually needed; 
therefore it is almost as impassable as the 
highway from which traffic is diverted. De- 
tours should be graded a year in advance. 


ONE OR TWO CONDITIONS govern the 
plan of most automobile tours: the state of 
the road or the attractiveness of the place to 
which the road leads. Instead of saying, “Let 
us drive to Washington,” a dull plan, why 
not say, “Let us visit every what-you-may- 
call-it in the state.” By making the object of 
the tour things or persons instead of roads or 
a particular destination an automobilist with 
reasonable luck should find every day an 
interesting one. 


AS INTERESTING AN ITEM as has ap- 
peared in the recent news is the transfer of a 
farm in Massachusetts that had been in one 
family since 1690. But near Bordeaux, France, 
the first known prehistoric dwellings in the 
world still exist—caves in the cliffs overlook- 
ing the Atlantic, not two hundred but two 
hundred thousand years old. People still live 
there—with modern improvements—who are 
descendants of other people beyond memory. 
Tradition has it that they have “lived there 
forever.” 


BESIDES POLLUTING bathing beaches and 
killing lobsters, oysters and fish of all sorts, 
the bilge water discharged from oil-burning 
steamers near land is also killing thousands of 
sea birds. Ornithologists report that when the 
birds alight on an oily surface their protecting 
feathers get stuck together, which allows the 
cold water to penetrate to their skins. That 
causes them to take cold and die. The beach 
of a bay in California is said to be strewn 
with the bodies of birds that have been killed 
in that way. 


OF ALL THE POSSESSIONS of the United 
States Hawaii is the most American. Al- 
though its population is largely of other 
races, American culture and American ideas 
are everywhere dominant. They are the isles 
of the missionaries, which the missionaries 
and not the traders civilized and which the 
sons of the missionaries still govern. Hawaii is 
a rich and picturesque land with a marvelous 
climate and an irresistible charm. Mr. Cas- 
tle’s interesting article in this number of The 





Companion gives the reader vivid glimpses of 
this military, commercial and social outpost 
of America in the Pacific. 


o 9 
WATERWAYS 


T would not astonish us to see a return 

to the use of man’s earliest friend and 

assistant, water. To be sure, mankind has 
for a long time been transforming nature in 
hundreds of ways by the energy that water 
acquires through heat; but using it in the 
form of steam is wasteful, since it consumes 
stores of fuel that cannot be replaced. 

Water as water has been wastefully neg- 
lected, for it is capable of far greater things 
in the natural state than have been exacted of 
it, and no amount of use in that form dimin- 
ishes the quantity of it or prevents it from 
being used over and over again. Drawn from 
mountain heights by the force of gravitation, 
it turns the wheels of industry ; when its work 
is done the sun’s rays catch it and return it to 
the clouds, whence it drops again to the earth 
to put its shoulder to the wheel. Man has not 
yet learned to harness the tides, but he surely 
will learn, and then the water will contribute 
unlimited power to the service of mankind. 

The earliest use of water in expanding the 
scope of human action was in serving as 
lines of communication—a use that enabled 
men to seek the most eligible sites on the 
earth and to procure from fertile lands the 
food that large communities require. That use 
has never ceased; it is greater today than 
ever before. But nature placed many obstacles 
to free navigation and left them for man to 
remove. It is not unreasonable to expect that, 
as he has overcome some of the greatest of 
them, he will ultimately conquer through en- 
gineering skill the others that impede human 
progress. 

Our American continent, as the forces of 
nature formed it, had innumerable water 
spaces and waterways ready to the use of 
the navigator. The mighty Mississippi showed 
the way from north to south. The noble St. 
Lawrence opened the continent from the east 
and challenged man to tap the interior by an 
engineering connection with a chain of lakes 
unequaled on the globe, affording thousands 
of miles of deep-water navigation and stretch- 
ing almost to the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Many of the barriers that prevented the 
full use of American watercourses have been 
removed. An earlier generation built the Erie 
Canal, our own generation constructed the 
Panama Canal. We have cleared the Missis- 
sippi of obstructions. The Cape Cod Canal, 
which the government seems likely to take 
over, may be the starting point of an almost 
uninterrupted inland waterway from Boston 
to the Carolina coast. Sooner or later a prac- 
ticable ship canal will connect Lake Michigan 
at Chicago with the Mississippi. 

The greatest undertaking now under con- 
sideration is the St. Lawrence project. Two of 
the three great obstructions that now prevent 
ocean liners from making cargo voyages from 
Lake Superior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
have been removed. Only the improvement 
of the St. Lawrence River remains to be dealt 
with. There is strong local opposition. New 
York does not like the scheme, nor does Mon- 
treal. It would divert a certain amount of 
traffic from them. But the commerce of the 
world needs it, and sooner or later the water 
of the Great Lakes on its way to the sea will 
divide its energy between supplying millions 
of horse power to American and Canadian 
manufactures and filling the locks that will 
raise and lower a continuous fleet of ocean 
steamships. 
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PAYING FOR STOLEN PATENTS 


CURIOUS situation has arisen under the 
patent treaty with Germany, which by 
the terms of the peace now becomes 

effective in the same form that it had before 
the war. Since July 20, 1919, German inter- 
ests, chiefly the great house of Krupp, have 
filed two hundred and one patents with the 
United States Patent Office. If the patents are 
valid,—and there seems to be no doubt that 
as the law stands they are,—the German 
patent holders are entitled to a considerable 
amount of money in royalties. Some estimates 
put the sum as high as twenty-five million 
dollars. 

Now the Secretary of War asserts that a 
number of the patents cover mechanical con- 
trivances used in the making of our own 
field artillery. He believes that spies removed 
tracings of those gun plans from the War De- 
partment during the war and sold them to 
the German government, and that our own 
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citizens are therefore put under obligations 
to pay royalties to a foreign concern for in- 
ventions that citizens of the United States 
made and that agents of the enemy stole. Out 
of twelve Krupp patents chosen at random 
eight contain principles that have hitherto 
been used in American long-range guns and 
nowhere else. 

The discovery is disturbing, not so much 
on account of the money involved (for if 
the facts are as the Secretary of War believes 
them to be a way may be found to forbid the 
payment of royalties on such patents) as on 
account of the possibility that agents of other 
powers can so easily learn secrets of the first 
importance to our national defense. 
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THE GARMENT OF HABIT 


UR lives are a mass of habits. If it 
O were not so, we could not live at all. 
We wake and get up and dress, we eat 
and walk and work, we speak and think and 
love and hate and fall asleep again largely 
by habit. If we were forced to perform all this 
independently, originally, the effort of living 
would be intolerable. A mercifully small part 
of our action depends upon volition and de- 
liberate reasoning. In the main we do what 
our fathers did, as they imitated their fathers, 
and so back to the beginning of time. 

Education is the forming of habits. They 
begin in the cradle, or before we get to it. 
The one great business of parents and 
teachers is to see that our habits are what 
they should be, and with all the mighty effort 
and cogitation that are put into the task how 
often they turn out to be what they should 
not! How immense, how rigid and constrain- 
ing, even in its subtle flexibility, this encom- 
passing mould of habit is we realize only 
when we endeavor to change it or break it or 
throw it off. Get a bad habit fastened upon 
you, appreciate its badness, set all the energy 
you have to getting rid of it, and you learn 
the might of habit. We have all tried, and we 
have all failed, and we all know. 

The intensity of such an effort and its too 
frequent futility impress upon us the terrible 
danger of habit. It is a fine thing to be on 
your guard against it, to keep your life and 
character as fluid as possible, responsive to 
outward calls and stimuli, ready to answer 
in an instant to the controlling demands of 
the intelligent will. Many people preach 
against habits, and some seem to have a far 
better mastery of them than others. 

All the same, habit is a beautiful thing, and 
above all a restful. Mr. Pepys’s mother had 
an old dressing gown, which she called her 
kingdom, because she took so much comfort 
in it. The garment of habit is one of immense 
comfort and delicious ease. Only it behooves 
us to see that it be made of substantial stuff 
and that its cut and fashion be such as will 
conduce to dignity and will not discredit us 
in the eyes of those we love. 


o ¢ 
STATE RIGHTS AGAIN 


O long as the people of the United States 
are governed under the Constitution of 
1789 there is bound to be a state rights 

question. The federal system necessarily di- 
vides the powers of the nation between the 
central and the state government. It does so 
specifically and by intention. Some things are 
definitely assigned to the central authority, 
others are clearly left to the states. Between 
the two legal spheres there is a twilight zone 
where legislative encroachments and judicial 
decisions are continually pushing forward or 
back the line that separates the domain sub- 
ject to Congress from the domain subject to 
the local legislatures. 

The prevailing tendency has been for the 
central power to extend itself at the expense 
of the states. Regions or interests that have 
suffered thereby have often raised the issue 
of state rights, but it is interesting to observe 
that, although they have sometimes been able 
to summon the decisions of the Supreme 
Court to their aid, the national power has in 
the end prevailed, either by force of arms or 
by force of ballots. 

Some New Englanders wanted secession 
in 1814, and the Southern States tried it half 
a century later, but in neither case did the 
friends of state rights win their cause. The 
income tax was originally held to be a clear 
infringement of the taxing power of the states 
and an infraction of the Constitution, but 
we are paying the income tax today—and 
it is a tax of generous proportions. 

Of late years we have heard little of state 
rights. Congress has legislated on matters that 
would in the last century have been regarded 
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as purely state concerns; and the Democratic 
party, once the special guardian of the re- 
served rights of the states, has had its fair 
share in passing such legislation. 

The recent decisions by the Supreme Court 
declaring that Congress must not use its tax- 
ing power to reach conditions of child labor 
in certain states, or to oblige trading associa- 
tions like stock and produce exchanges to 
admit all traders, whether individuals or 
associations, to their privileges, come rather 
as a surprise. We were astonished to learn 
that the doctrine of the reserved rights of the 
states had sufficient vitality to resist the im- 
position of general legislation, however de- 
sirable in itself, on states that would not 
themselves enact it. The decisions, however, 
were almost unanimous. Only one justice dis- 
sented from either. Apparently our Supreme 
Court thinks centralization is going forward 
rather too rapidly. In that opinion it will 
not be without sympathizers, though most 
persons will regret that the occasion for so 
important a restatement of constitutional 
prerogatives was a law intended to reach the 
abuse of child labor in states that have not 
yet put an end to the abuse. 

Whether these decisions will have any 
political effect, as controverted decisions have 
often had in the past, remains to be seen. 


°°? 
REFORESTATION 


HE Commonwealth of Massachusetts is 

carrying out some interesting and hope- 

ful‘plans for reforesting itself. The work 
was begun on the Myles Standish Reserva- 
tion in the town of Carver, only a few miles 
from Plymouth. The state bought 8000 acres 
of land in the town, a light sandy tract, not 
valuable for farming but excellently adapted 
for growing pines and cedars. On the land the 
state is planting no less than 8,000,000 pine 
seedlings. Not all of them will live. Some will 
die of disease, some will be crowded out by 
underbrush, some probably will be burned. 
But the state is protecting the tract as well 
as it can afford to protect it. And it hopes to 
give private persons practical proof of the 
value that can be given to poor land through 
the systematic, intelligent planting of trees. 

Massachusetts will not stop with the exe 
periment at Carver. It already owns 46,152 
acres of land suitable for replanting and 
means to acquire 67,000 acres more. The 
forestry department intends to set out and 
protect at least 1,000,000,000 little pines and 
spruces. It will also give away seedlings to 
any town that will undertake to plant trees 
on its own account. Fifty-four towns have 
already taken the first steps in reforestation. 
Only inferior land is used, but the larger soft- 
woods of New England thrive in sandy or 
rocky soil. 

On the Myles Standish Reservation there 
are a number of charming ponds; the state 
means to stock them with fish and lease 
cottage and camp sites along the shores. The 
reservation will serve therefore the additional 
purpose of a convenient means of outdoor 
recreation and will benefit the health as well 
as the finances of the community. 

Our trees are disappearing. We use every 
year something like four times the new 
growth of wood in our standing forests. 
Private enterprise is slow to undertake the 
risk and trouble of replanting a crop that 
takes so long to mature. Reforestation is one 
of the most useful and commendable activ- 
ities, outside the strict field of government, to 
which the state can turn itself. It is to be 
hoped that other states will observe, and if it 
seems wise follow, the example of Massachu- 


setts. 
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THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 
wo does the strike cease to be a 


means of defense and begin to be 
a means of extortion? That is one of 
the most important questions now before the 
American people, and a question that must 
soon be answered. Whatever faults we as a 
people may possess or whatever virtues we 
may lack, all our critics agree that we are 
not only fair but generous. We permit the 
weak to use means in their own defense that 
we will not permit the strong to use as a 
means of aggression. No right-thinking person 
ever did believe or ever will believe that a 
strike is a good thing in itself, any more than 
such a person can think that war is a good 
thing in itself. There are many who are willing 
to support either a strike or a war when it is 
a measure of defense, but not when it is a 
measure of aggression. 
The only people who really need to use the 
strike as a measure of defense are those who 
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cannot get a living wage by the peaceful 
method of voluntary agreement with their 
employers; in other words, by bargaining. 
Americans are very patient when such 
workers resort to a strike. But when people 
who are prospering under the method of 
voluntary agreement begin to use force as 
a means to attain still greater prosperity they 
are likely to find public sentiment against 
them. They may devise all sorts of arguments 
to warrant their action, but so long as we 
have a public conscience that will justify our 
existence as a free people the public mind 
will remain clear upon the real issue. 

How prosperous does any group or class 
have to be before it loses its right to strike? 
It would be difficult to draw the line exactly, 
but it is evident that any group or class has 
passed that line when it is as prosperous as 
the majority of the citizens of the country. 
When that majority see that a special class 
that is more prosperous than they themselves 
are is trying to extort still greater prosperity 
by violence, or even by the mildest kind of 
intimidation, they cannot be expected to lend 
much moral support to the attempt. In fact, 
when considerable numbers regard a given 
occupation as more attractive than their own, 
—so much more attractive that they would 
be glad to exchange places with anyone in 
that occupation—they are more likely than 
not to resent the effort of an organization 
that controls the occupation to keep them out. 
If, besides trying to keep them out, the organ- 
ization resorts to a strike to gain still further 
advantages for its members, the resentment 
against it will increase. Those persons outside 
the organization who see that its members are 
already more prosperous than they themselves 
are may be expected to turn against the or- 
ganization. There are close students of the 
labor-union situation who think that those 
unions which overreach themselves in that 
way are preparing their own destruction. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


BRAHAM LINCOLN has had to wait 
almost sixty years for a memorial worthy 

of his fame. But the beautiful building in 
Washington that was dedicated on Memorial 
Day supplies the lack magnificently. Some 
critics find the classic perfection of the Greek 
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governments at Peking and Canton abdicate, 
and that a republican constitution for a united 
China be adopted. He declares that he him- 
self will accept no political office. General 
Chen, who commands the army of South 
China, is in sympathy with Wu and wants 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen to resign the presidency of 
the southern republic at once. Public senti- 
ment in China seems to turn hopefully to Wu, 
though whether any such constitutional gov- 
ernment as he suggests would succeed in 
China as it is at present is a matter of grave 
doubt. e 


STRONOMY, though in some respects one 

of the most exact of sciences, is especially 
fruitful ground for speculation and hypoth- 
esis. The astronomers have quarreled over the 
question whether Mars is inhabited. Since 
Schiaparelli and Lowelk died there are few 
astronomers of -distinction who believe that 
conditions there are fit for human life or for 
highly organized life of any kind. Professor 
Arrhenius, the Swedish astrophysicist, is con- 
fident that the “canals” are only fissures in 
the surface of a dry and shrunken world. It 
is Venus that now interests the astronomers. 
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We used to learn in school that Venus keeps | 


the same face always toward the sun, since 
its day and its year are of precisely the same 
length. If that is so, the planet would be no 
more convenient for habitation than the 
moon. But it is now the belief that the day 
on Venus is not unlike that on the earth, and 
there is evidence of so much moisture in its 
atmosphere that astronomers—or some oi 
them—think that life as we know it is quite 
possible there. e 


HE visit of Sefior de la Huerta, the Mex- 

ican Secretary of the Treasury, to New 
York is taken as promising that Mexico will 
soon succeed in making arrangements for 
paying the interest on its bonds and thereby 
get its present government officially recognized 
at Washington. Events have long been moving 
in that direction. President Obregon has ap- 
parently succeeded in convincing foreign busi- 
ness interests of his disposition to treat them 
fairly. Foreign owners of oil lands are begn- 
ning to pay the taxes on them, and with the 
money Mexico can pay its own debts. There 
are reports of a revolutionary movement 
headed by Felix Diaz, but unless Diaz is a 
stronger man than he used to be, or Obregon 
a much weaker one, those reports need cause 
little alarm. Pancho Villa, who is still in 


An aeroplane view of the Lincoln Memorial and the Washington Monument 


temple too formal to be a fitting symbol of 
his rich and varied character; but what other 
architectural form offers such dignity and 
such simplicity, qualities without which no 
memorial would have been suitable? The 
structure, which is of white marble, stands 
on the Potomac Flats, across the Mirror 
Basin from the Washington Monument. It 
was designed by Mr. Henry Bacon and con- 
tains a heroic statue of Lincoln by Mr. Daniel 
Chester French. The ceremonies of dedication 
were impressive. The Chief Justice made the 
address in which the memorial was presented 
to the country, and the President received it 
on behalf of the people. 


S 


T appears from the telegraphic dispatches 

that General Wu’s victory in the Chinese 
civil war was even more decisive than we at 
first supposed it to be. Chang has withdrawn 
into Manchuria only to find mutiny and dis- 
satisfaction there. Harbin is said to be in the 
hands of his enemies and already garrisoned 
by some of Wu’s troops. General Wu declares 
that he will not be satisfied until Chang is 
captured or driven quite out of China. He 
proposes that then the old parliament be 
summoned back to Peking, that the present 


retirement, would be a more dangerous revo- 
lutionist, but he is more likely to support 
Obregon than to support Diaz. 


e 


EN Marshal von Hindenburg under- 
took a journey into East Prussia it 
might safely have been predicted that the 
monarchists, who are strong in that part of 
Germany, would embrace the opportunity to 
make a demonstration. That is exactly what 
happened. East Prussia blossomed overnight 
into a waving garden of imperial flags. The 
schools all had holidays as the old soldier 
approached, and the speeches of welcome 
were full of references to the glory of the old 
régime. The Berlin authorities had at last to 
forbid any government official from attending 
a reception to Marshal von Hindenburg; but, 
though unofficial, the demonstrations were 
none the less hearty. An interesting report is 
afloat to the effect that a strong party in the 
Rhineland is eager to outwit the French and 
sow dissension between the Allies by estab- 
lishing an independent republic in that ter- 
ritory under British protection. That seems 
rather like a counsel of desperation. It is hard 
to imagine the British government’s taking 
part in politics of that sort. 
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Are brushed in this new way 


Millions of people daily now combat 
the film on teeth. This method is fast 
spreading all the world over, largely by 
dental device. 

You see the results in every circle. 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now 
show in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to prove 
the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 
When fresh it is viscous—you can feel 
it. Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It forms the basis 
of cloudy coats. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
Tartar is based on film. Film holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film, and very few escape 
them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth prob- 
lem. No ordinary tooth paste can ef- 
fectively combat it. So dental science 





ou Envy 


has for years sought ways to fight this 
film. 

Two ways have now been found. Able 
authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. A new tooth paste has 
been perfected, to comply with modern 
requirements. And these two film com- 
batants are embodied in it. 

This tooth paste is Pepsodent, now 
employed by forty races, largely by 
dental device. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch is another tooth enemy. It 
gums the teeth, gets between the teeth, 
and often ferments and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those starch deposits, 
but with modern diet it is often too 
weak. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch di- 
gestant with every application. It also 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are 
bringing to millions a new dental era. 
Now we ask you to watch those effects 
for a few days and learn what they 
mean to you. 

The facts are most important to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. , 


PAT. OF F. 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and now advised by leading dentists 


nearly all the world over. All 


You'll enjoy it 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Get the agreeable after-effects of a 
naturally alkaline mouth. 


druggists supply the large tubes. 





10-Day Tube Free “” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 35, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














Only one tube to a family 





















Words by NANCY BYRD TURNER 
Music by WALTER. PISTON 
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In martial rhythm 
3 > 





1. There’s a fife in thestreet,And the tap of adrum;There’sa 
2. There’s a cor ~- net thatsings,And a horn speak-ing loud; Then a 









bu- 
flut- ter 


clear,sweet,That is say-ing,““ They come.” There’satrampof firm feet, 
like wings, And a hush in thecrowd,And a flash o - ver - head, 
















And a cry, and a 
And the call of a 


cheer, And the trom-bones re - peat,‘ They are 
flute: It’s the flag, it’s the flag! It’s Old 
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f -~ broadly 


here, they are here! ” And the trombones re - peat,‘‘ They are here, they are here! ” 
Glo-ry! Sa-lute!It’s the flag, it’s the flag! It’s Old Glo - ry! Sa-lute! 
oN 


broadly 


Ped. Ped. 
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ON THE FOURTH sie. 


PRUDY PAGE’S PARTY 
By Linda Stevens Almond 


HE Pages were new people who had 

recently moved to town. Prudy Page, 

the little girl, was pretty and pleasant, 
and the other little girls of the town lost no 
time in getting acquainted with her. 

Then one day it was whispered round that 
Prudy was to have a birthday party. Every- 
one was on tiptoe with excitement. 

The invitations were attractive. A row of 
little gilt candles—eight in all—was stamped 
in the left-hand corner of the cream-colored 
envelope. The message inside said: 


Please Come to Prudy Page’s Party on 
Saturday at Three O’clock. 


The day after the invitations went out 
everyone was talking about them; that is, 
everyone except Margie Deane. She had not 
received one! Prudy had seemed to like 
Margie particularly well, but, strange to say, 
there had been no cream-colored envelope in 
the mail for her. 

The little girl was very much hurt. She 
could not imagine why she had been left out. 

The other girls were so sure that Margie 
had been invited that they did not ask her 
anything about it, but they wondered why 
she had nothing to say. ' 

Margie was glad that Prudy had not yet 
begun to go to school—it would have been 
so hard to face her. “Perhaps,” she said to 
herself, “I shall find the note at home when 
I get back.” 

But no, the mail had come again, and there 
was no invitation. Margie’s mother tried to 
comfort her. “I’m sure there must have been 
some mistake,” she said; but the little girl 
could not keep from crying. 

That was Friday. By the next day, which 
was the day of the party, Margie had given 
up hope. At half past two o’clock she cuddled 
up forlornly in the hammock with Blinkie, 
her cat. Through the thick vines she could 
watch the road. Presently, she knew, the 
other little girls would pass on their way to 
the party. 

The first one to come in sight was Mary 
Lee Taylor, all dressed up in fluffy blue. 

To Margie’s surprise she turned in at the 


gate. 

“Hoo-hoo! Margie!” she called. “Are you 
ready ?” 

Margie thought, “If I don’t answer, per- 
haps Mary Lee will go away.” 

“Hurry, Margie!” Mary Lee called. She 
came running up the walk. 

An instant later she was on the porch. 
“Why, Margie Deane,” she exclaimed in 
astonishment, “why aren’t you all dressed 
for the party ?” 

Margie bent her head. “I—I am not going 
to the party,” she said. Then before she 
could help herself hot tears began to rain 
down into Blinkie’s black fur. “I—I was not 
invited.” 

Mary Lee’s eyes grew round. “Not invited 
to Prudy Page’s party?” she gasped. “Why, 
Margie Madison Deane!” 

“Don’t keep on calling my name,” Margie 
sobbed. “I’m not invited, so you may as well 
go on, Mary Lee.” 

And all Mary Lee Taylor could say was, 
“O Margie, I am so sorry!” 

She went slowly away, and Margie put 
Blinkie down and wiped her eyes. “I believe 
I'll plant some nasturtium seeds and stop 
thinking about the party,” she said. 

A few minutes later she was working busily 
in her little flower plot beside the porch. 
As she straightened up after planting the 
seeds she saw something sticking in the rail- 
ing of the porch. 

“Why, there’s father’s farm paper,” she 
said. “He was wondering why it didn’t come.” 
Suddenly she remembered something. That 
paper had come in the late mail two days 
before; the postman had handed it to her 
while she was digging and she had stuck it 
into the railing and then had forgotten ail 
about it. 

As she pulled the paper out something fell 
to the ground. She was stooping to pick it up 
when the latch of the gate clicked sharply, 
and some one came running up the walk and 
round the corner of the porch. It was Prudy 
Page, all white ruffles and rose-pink sash. 
Her yellow curls were flying and her eyes 
were wide. 

“O Margie, come straight to my party! It 
can’t go on until you come!” 

Margie, standing there in her shabby ging- 
ham, felt the tears starting again. “But—but 
you didn’t invite me, Prudy,” she said. 

“T did invite you!” Prudy said. “Of course 
I did. When Mary Lee Taylor told me that 
you weren’t coming I couldn’t believe it. 
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There—why, Margie Deane, there’s your in- 
vitation lying on the ground at your feet.” 

Margie looked down. Sure enough, there 
lay a gilt-edged envelope. When she picked it 
up and turned it over, there was her name 
across the front. 

“O Prudy!” she said faintly. “It came last 
Thursday afternoon; we hardly ever get any- 
thing by that mail, and it was, before I knew 
about the party anyway; so I wasn’t on the 
lookout for the invitation. It was folded in 
the paper, and I forgot to take the mail 
into the house, and now —” She choked and 
could not finish. 

“You come right upstairs and get ready,” 
Prudy Page said. “I’ll call your mother, and 
we'll get you dressed in a twinkling. The 
party can wait.” 

Ten minutes later two little figures in 
ruffled white lawn, one with a pink sash and 
one with a yellow sash, went fluttering down 
the street like a pair of bright-winged butter- 


flies. 
“Oh, I am so happy!” said Margie, glanc- 
ing sidewise at Prudy as they ran. 


DRAWN BY PRUDENCE W. POTTER 























A MOTHER’S DILEMMA 
By Anne Madison 


My children play in mud so much 
It’s ‘hard to keep them clean. 

Mondays and Saturdays I wash 
And every day between. 


I’m blue with bluing, soaked with 
suds 
And nothing but a scrubber. 
I think I'll throw away their duds 
And dress them all in rubber. 
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NEWEST NEW ENGLAND 
1921 
By Grace Goodale 





On Hadley Green the grasses grow 
Uncropped, unshorn, unkempt, between 
The rows of ancient elms that guard 
With stately grace the quiet scene. 


Down Hadley Street white houses stand, 
A pattern of the days of old, 

Spacious, substantial and austere, 
Shaped to the life they were to hold. 


Strong hands that built Old Hadley homes, 
Fcet that trod, resolute, its Green 

(Dust in Old Hadley burying ground), 
Who in your places now are seen? 


What homing life at sunset fills 
The rooms that you left empty there? 
Alicn the speech that moves its lips, 
The contours that its faces wear! 


From Europe’s shattered eastern rim, 
Shock-headed, broad-cheeked, swari of 
skin, 
They come—they work in field or mill, 
Aud Hadley homes must take them in, 


Life doubtless moulds the homes it builds; 
But, built, may they not somehow mould 
To their fine pattern this new life 
Whose youth and vigor now they hold? 


I cannot answer all I ask 

Nor presage all this change shall mean; 
But children gather buttercups 

Among the grass on Hadley Green, 
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LATENT POWER 


F you visit one of the great department stores 
you may be unaware what power is required 
for the many mechanical contrivances round 

you—the radiators, the myriad ovcrhead lamps, 
the cash tubes, the elevator that saves you so 
many steps. It is only when you go down to the 
third basement and see the power plant that you 
realize how great is the mechanical energy that 
is being expended. 

All is silent in the basement; there are only 
a few men on duty. Yet more than a score of 
boilers are constantly receiving coal; automatic 
stokers feed them just enough to maintain the 
needed pressures. The steam from the boilers is 
converted into electrical energy. Most of the mo- 
tors are idle now, but if you were to stay there 
through a winter afternoon you might be aston- 
ished to see one after another, apparently of its 
own volition, take up its task. No human hand 
has touched them; but something has happened. 
Darkness has settled down first on the lower 
floors and then on the upper floors; one person 
here and another there has switched on the lights. 
The engines respond to the call for more power. 
Another day you might be astonished at the 
sudden and furious activity of some of the mo- 
tors. What has happened? A fire has started on 
one of the upper floors, the heat of which has 
melted the plugs from the automatic fire sprin- 
klers; the amount of water in the great tank on 
the roof has suddenly decreased, and the motors 
are working to pump more. 

What a wonderfully complicated and finely 
adjusted power plant it is! Broadly speaking, 
every chilling gust of wind that blows against 
the building sends a shiver through the heating 
system. Every shadow that crosses the sky and 
every gleam of sunlight affect the lighting system, 
which is so adjusted as to respond to every need; 
the presence of an overseer is scarcely necessary. 
If we admire the genius that has devised the 
wonderful plant, how much more should we ad- 
mire God, who has created for us a body that is 
far more wonderful! 

Many persons tell us to pray for power, but, 
though prayer is good, there is another duty to 
perform in order to get power: we must harness 
ourselves to a task that requires it. To turn power 
into an engine that has no “load” is ruinous; when 
a ship pitches and the propeller comes above the 
water line the engines race, and the whole ship 
trembles. God does not waste power by giving it 
to the man who has no hard task. “As thy days, 
so shall thy strength be.” Let us then rejoice if 
our task is hard, and especially if it is just a 
little beyond our strength, for God’s strength 
makes perfect our weakness. 


So 9 
DOORS 


ARY CARR was thirty-nine vears old 

when the word of the Lord came to her, 

came to her imperative and flaming, and 
changed all her world. Mary Carr’s world had 
not been easy. For many years before she was 
married she had had to care for her helpless 
father. At the age of twenty-seven when, after the 
death of her father, she married Allen Carr, her 
dreaming was different from that of most girls. 
Her home was to be not merely a home for 
the two of them; it was to be a home with an 
open door, a house beside the road. For a year, 
a whole wonderful year, it was just that. Then 
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Mary fell ill, and when little Jean was a few 
months old Allen lost his position. Dismal 
months followed before he found new work—at 
a lower salary. And during those months the door 
of the house somehow was closed and seemed to 
be closed for good. 

When Mary was thirty-three years old Allen 
died and left her alone to care for her two little 
girls. 

The word of Paul came to her in church one 
morning as she was sitting there with her little 
daughters: “Be given to hospitality.” Mary Carr 
started. As if she hadn’t longed to be hospitable 
all those hard years! How be hospitable when 
you have to work and pinch to buy even the 
absolute necessaries? 

That night in bed she remembered bits of the 
sermon: “Be given to hospitality.” It was a com- 
mand, positive, unmodified. Paul had not said, 
“Be hospitable when you have enough to be 
hospitable comfortably.” Why, of course, Mary 
acknowledged, there were people who didn’t have 
even a gas stove to be hospitable with. She 
sighed. She did not want to know people who 
were worse off than she. 

Yet one day when a girl appeared with a new 
kind of floor polish Mary, having invited her to 
lunch, found to her astonishment that her guest 
brought a new and interesting world with her. 
The next time it was easier to be hospitable. 
Presently and not infrequently there was a home- 
less or a stranger guest. But there were never 
any of the “other kind” of people, for whom 
Mary was so lonesome. She had too much pride 
to think of asking them to her humble home. 

And then one day Mrs. Leslie called; Mary 
was on her team in the church-membership cam- 
paign. And while Mrs. Leslie was at the house an 
April shower drenched the streets. Mary fought 
hard with her pride, but in the end she invited 
her guest to stay. Would not Mrs. Leslie come 
out and share the children’s lunch? 

She hoped that her caller would not accept. 
But her caller did accept instantly. Moreover, she 
was so lovely a guest that the children were 
enthusiastic over her. 

When the shower had passed and Mrs. Leslie 
rose to go she said simply, “Mrs. Carr, this is 
the loveliest thing that has come to me in a long 
time. I feel as if I had discovered a friend this 
morning. We mustn’t lose each other.” 

“And to think,’ Mary pondered in the silent 
apartment afterwards, “that there were doors 
round me all the time, and I hadn’t seen them.” 
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CALEB FAILS TO BID AT 
AN AUCTION 


“FF S’POSE,” said Deacon Hyne, drawing his 
chair farther into the porch, “that you went 
up to Benton’s place today to the auction.” 

After a sharp glance at the deacon Caleb Peas- 
lee admitted that he had attended the sale. 

“Buy anything?” asked the deacon. 

“Four-five things,” Caleb replied slowly after 
a pause. “Wal, mebbe ten or a dozen if you count 
’em all sep’rately.” 

“T s’pose,” said the deacon, “you got the hay 
tedder and that big wheelbarrer; I remember 
you told me you was cal’latin’ to bid on them if 
you went.” 

Mr. Peaslee shook his head slowly. “No,” he 
said; “to be truthful I didn’t get ary one of ’em; 
I didn’t even bid on ’em, come to that.” 

“How about that power grin’stun?” asked the 
deacon. “And didn’t I hear you mention the run- 
nin’ gear to a two-hoss wagon?” 

“T didn’t get neither one of ’em,” said Caleb. 

“And the double harness,” the deacon went on. 
“Did you —” 

“I didn’t!” interrupted Caleb. “Nor the wagon 
sleds, nor the chain pump, nor ary one of a dozen 
other things you’ve got in your mind.” He leaned 
back against the post stubbornly. 

“Wal,” said the deacon wonderingly, “I’d ad- 
mire to know why not and why you shifted your 
mind so about wanting ’em.” He wrinkled his 
brows. “And I’d like to know what in tunket you 
did buy; you say you got a dozen things or so.” 

Caleb smiled rather wryly. “From the fust of 
our bein’ married,” he said, “my wife’s been sot 
agin auctions; she’s always claimed a man would 
go and bid on a thing even if he hadn’t any 
airthly use for it jest to keep somebody else from 


things out of the house and rangin’ up by Peter 
Mace; he was goin’ to do the sellin’. They was 
going to sell the housin’ stuff fust and the farm 
critters and the farm tools later. 

“T took a look at what they had sot out—a lot 
of stuffed chairs and a sofy or two, but there 
wa’n’t anything to int’rest me in that; so ’Bial 
Moore and I loafed down to the barn to look at 
the critters and kind of set a figger on what 
we'd think they ought to fetch. I s’pose we'd 
been there five minutes mebbe when my wife hove 
in sight and told me she wanted some money; she 
said she didn’t know jest how much, so she said 
she’d take my wallet right along and, if I needed 
it, I could come and get it. So I handed it over, 
knowin’ she wouldn’t waste it; she can buy more 
with a dollar any day than I can with three. 

“?Bial and I looked the cows all over, and then 
we went out to the wagon sheds to look at the 
tools, and time run on ’thout our noticin’ till 
the fust thing we knew somebody hollered dinner, 
and there ’twas noon! 

“We'd brought a basket lunch, same’s most of 
the rest, and sot round anywhere we could find 
a seat. I took the time whilst we was eatin’ to 
ask my wife what she’d bought, thinkin’ I’d get 
it, whatever it might be, and stow it under the 
wagon seat; but she was gettin’ up to go for some 
more tea and didn’t ’pear to hear me, and I let 
it go out of my mind. 

“Tt was two o’clock or better fore I ketched 
sight of her again; she was standin’ with a lot 
of other women, and there was a pile of stuff 
stacked up round ’em that you couldn’t have 
piled onto a team wagon—chairs and sofys and 
beddin’ and kitchen stuff and washtubs, all full 
of other things, and dishes and fancy lamps and 
five or six rolls of carpet. There was enough stuff 
to set up two fam’lies to go to keepin’ house, I’d 
have said. They was beginnin’ to lead up the 
cattle, so I picked my way over to where she was 
and told her I’d like my wallet; mebbe I’d bid on 
one or two of the cattle. She give me a sort of 
funny look, but she handed the wallet over. When 
I pinched it I had misgivin’s; and when I opened 
it and took a look my knees felt kind of ’sif I’d 
like to find a place to seddown a minute. 

“Hyne, I’d took —” Caleb stopped and shook 
his head resolutely. “Wal, I’d took all and more’n 
I cal’lated I’d ought to spend even for bargains 
when I left the house. I figgered I’d have enough 
to get mebbe one cow and what other stuff I 
wanted, and now when I counted what there was 
left I had a one-dollar bill and thirty-eight cents 
in change to do my biddin’ with. I was mighty 
nigh gettin’ mad, but I see a look on her face 
that sort of made me think twice. 

“I kind of watched my chance and got a 
minute with her to one side and asked her where 
the money’d gone. She didn’t show a mite of 
shame when she told me right out she’d been 
buyin’ things. ‘That’s what I come for,’ says she, 
‘to get some things I’ve been needin’.’ 

“Wal, for the land’s sake!’ says I. ‘Where be 
they?’ 

“She waved her hand toward the pile of stuff 
there by her. ‘There they are,’ she says. ‘Some of 
’em—two carpets and a tub and a wringer—I 
bid in for Mis’ Parsons, but the rest is mine.’ 

“T opened my mouth to say somethin’; I 
d’know what and never will know, for she shut 
me off fore I got a chance to speak. 

“You needn’t say a word,’ she says. ‘For forty 
years,’ says she, ‘you’ve been goin’ to auctions 
and bringin’ home stuff to clutter up the barn 
and wagon house, till you’ve got more stuff than 
three men could use to farm with if they worked 
day and night! And,’ she says, ‘for once I’ve 
gone and bought some things we can both use; 
and I ain’t goin’ to listen to a word now or 
later!’ And her mouth come together solid ’nough, 
so I knew better’n to open mine.” 

“But,” objected the deacon, “I understood you 
to say you bought the things yourself?” 

“If you think I didn’t,” replied Caleb simply, 
“Tl let you look at my wallet.” 
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THE MILLER’S THUMB 


HIS fine example of ancient Roman sculp- 
ture, which we reproduce from the Illus- 
trated London News, was recently presented 
to the British Museum by Mr. Ernest Dixon, a 
well-known landscape gardener of Putney, Eng- 
land. He had bought it from a contractor in 





A Roman miller, his family and his corn measures in the time of Christ 


gettin’ it. Mebbe it’s so with other men; but I 
never figgered it was so with me. 


“Well, when it come time for me to start up to. 


Benton’s today I was s’prised enough when she 
said she believed she’d go along too and mebbe 
bid on some little trifle. 

“We got there jest as they was luggin’ the fust 


whose yard it had lain unrecognized for at least 
fifty years. Impressed with the beauty of the 
thing, Mr. Dixon consulted experts at the British 
Museum, who identified it as a long-lost work 
that was first reported by Bianchini of Verona, 
when he was copying Latin inscriptions at Rome 
between 1706 and 1715. It was probably dug up 
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near the Porta Capena about the year 1700. 
During the eighteenth century several copyists 
of inscriptions recorded the existence of it; the 
last person to record it was Georg Zoéga, who 
lived at Rome from 1784 to 1809. Then it dis- 
appeared. Doubtless a traveler finally acquired it 
and brought it to England. It is now among the 
Roman antiquities in the British Museum. 

The sculpture is more than five feet long and 
almost two feet wide and has three busts set in 
a deep panel. The inscription indicates that it is a 
memorial to one Lucius Ampudius Philomusus, 
and the portraits represent him with his wife and 
his daughter. Ampudius, who is in the middle, is 
a shrewd-looking old man with thin, compressed 
lips. An interesting thing about him is his right 
thumb, which bends rather far backward—a 
peculiarity of the old-time miller, who habitually 
used his thumb to spread samples of meal over 
his palm. There is little doubt that Ampudius 
was indeed a miller or a corn merchant, for at 
each end of the memorial is a carving of a 
Roman corn measure. 

Mr. A. H. Smith, keeper of Greek and Roman 
antiquities at the British Museum, says that the 
relief is not part of a sarcophagus, but is a slab 
that originally was built into the wall of a tomb. 
That the back has been worn by long use sug- 
gests that in the Middle Ages the slab was placed 
face downward in the earth to form a paving 
stone. The marble has broken where it is thinnest. 
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SHAVING THE ROOF 


HANGING the thickness of the roof may 
not seem like a particularly handy way to 
keep the temperature of the house uniform. 

Certainly no one would think of doing it in that 
way in this country. But in the Arctic “shaving 
off the roof” is the regular thing. Mr. Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the polar explorer, explains in his 
book the Friendly Arctic just how the Eskimo 
does it. 

If, says Mr. Stefansson, the snow house we 
were camping in was built at fifty degrees below 
zero, each block in the wall was then of that 
temperature and contained what we may unsci- 
entifically speak of as a great deal of “latent 
cold.” To neutralize the cold it was necessary 
to keep the inside of the house for a considerable 
time at a temperature of perhaps 60° F. Snow is 
so nearly a nonconductor of heat that, once the 
“latent cold” had been neutralized, the heat of 
our bodies kept the temperature well above the 
freezing point, even when the hole in the roof was 
open for ventilation. But if the weather became 
a little warmer than it was when we made camp, 
the heat of our bodies or the heat from the fire 
would raise the temperature too high, and the 
roof would begin to melt. Then we sent a man 
out with a knife to shave it anywhere from four 
to two inches thinner so that the cold from out- 
side would penetrate the snow blocks and stop 
the thawing. 

If the next day the weather turned cold again, 
hoarfrost would form on the roof and drop as 
snowflakes on the bed. We would know then that 
the roof was too thin and send a man out to 
blanket it with soft snow. 
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HE DIDN’T SAY MUCH 
Wee Robert T. Lincoln went to England 


as the American minister he soon became 

noted for the charm of his conversation. 
Mr. Gladstone, we learn from Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew in Scribner’s, was anxious to meet Mr. 
Lincoln and enjoy a pleasant evening with him. 
So finally a common friend, Henry Labouchére, 
arranged for a dinner at his house, which was an 
hour’s ride into the country from Mr. Gladstone’s 
city residence. Mrs. Gladstone before permitting 
her husband to go made Mr. Labouchére promise 
that Mr. Gladstone should be back at ten o’clock. 

The diners had no sooner sat down than some 
question rose that interested and excited Mr. 
Gladstone, and he at once began to talk. He 
talked long and eloquently; and there was no 
way of interrupting him without being rude. 
When the hands of the clock were nearing eleven, 
and Mr. Lincoln had had no chance whatever to 
interpose a remark, Mr. Labouchére interrupted 
Mr. Gladstone’s torrent of words by saying, “Mr. 
Gladstone, it is now eleven o’clock; it is an 
hour’s ride to London, and I promised Mrs. Glad- 
stone to have you back at ten.” 

Later when the two were seated in the carriage 
Mr. Labouchére said to Mr. Gladstone, “Well, 
you have passed an evening with Mr. Lincoln; 
what do you think of him?” 

“Mr. Lincoln is a charming person,” was the 
reply, “but he does not seem to have much 
conversation.” 
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CAUSE FOR RELIEF 


NCLE was entertaining his small nephew, 
says the Houston Post, with a highly col- 
ored tale of his youthful experiences in the 

Far West. “We had more than a mile to go,” he 
said, “to get out of the forest when we heard the 
howls of a pack of wolves behind us. I strained 
every nerve, but all in vain. Now I could hear 
their panting breath, and at last I felt their muz- 
zles touching me, when —” 

“You must have felt glad, uncle,” interrupted 
the excited listener. 

“Glad! Why should I have felt glad?” 

“Because you found they had their muzzles 
on!” exclaimed the youngster. 




















MARK REG.V. 
The brainiest =i in 
base ball—that’s what the 
experts call Eddie Collins. 
He is a type of player any 
boy nto do wellto copy. 
A good start is to use the 
bat he uses. 


The pictureshows an exact 
duplicate of the Collins 
Model, except it is made 








emaller for boys. Ask for 
No. 40ECJ. The price is 
$1.00. 


When you buy your bat, 
be sure toask for your copy 
of the interesting book 


Famous 


Sluggers 


It gives Collins’ record, a 
list of Babe Ruth’s 59 
home runs, and tells about 
Sisler, Cobb, Speaker, 
Daubert, Kelly, Gowdy, 
Roush, Wagner, Baker and 
other Famous Sluggers. 
It .gives interesting infor- 
mation about heroes of 
base ball history and illus- 
trates the bats they use. 


There’s a dandy story, too, 
of Tim Thomson, the bo 
who was the first ‘ee 
hitter. If the store hasn’t 
these books, write to 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


751 South Preston Street 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Ask the Bat Boy--He Knows 
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America Faces the Future 


By Durant Drake 


THs is an attempt to recall 
this country to the progres- 
sive aims which were animat- 
ing our politics a decade ago. 
The titles of the five parts 
indicate the Book’s general 
contents: Labor, Equality, De- 
mocracy, Efficiency and Patri- 
otism. The author is a liberal 
thinker, who regards soundly 
the progressive principles as 
the best cure for social unrest 
and violent radicalism. 
evr ERAN TATRA AUTRN RNR NPS MP GANS 


OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one 


NEW peony subscrip- 
tion (not your own) for The Youth’s Com- 
panion, with 50 cents extra, and we will send 
you a copy of America Faces the Future, 
sending the Book to you postpaid. This 
Book cannot be purchased anywhere for 
less than $2.50 net. 
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NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers 
to pay them for introducing the paper into a home where 
it has not been taken the past six months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


AIREDALES 


FOR LESS MONEY 


No Better Blood Anywhere | 
At Any Price 
Ladies’ and children’s compan- 
ion and guard. Great watch, 
stock, rat and hunting dog. Thoroughbred pup- 
pies at farmer’s prices. Descriptive circulars, 10c. 


Y. C. SPRAGUE, Maywood, III. 





























Cuticura Soap | 
The Velvet Touch 


For the Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. eve: nzwhere. For sam; 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, ept. 7, Malden, 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK ee 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


les 

















THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION 


is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 


price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including postage 
orepeld to = neddress in the United States or Canada, 

.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year and 
will be discontinued at the end of the time covered by 
the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this ~ 4 
and receipt will be acknowledged by change in t 
expiration a following se subscriber’s address 4 
the margin of the paper. —- to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscri 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them 

Letters should be addressed ond orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
he Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 








IRITIS 


Y iritis is meant inflammation of the iris, 
the colored band that surrounds the pupil 
of the eye. Iritis usually occurs with inflam- 

mation of the conjunctiva, the cornea or some 
other neighboring part of the eye; but it may 
occur alone. Men suffer with it more frequently 
than women do, and it occurs most commonly 
between the twentieth and the fortieth year; at 
no age, however, is a person immune. 

The exciting cause is usually a cold, a wound 
from a bit of steel, a cinder in the eye, or a 
blow; in some cases iritis comes without any 
apparent cause and then is the consequence either 
of some constitutional disease such as gout or 
rheumatism or of some disorder of the blood. 

The first symptoms that the sufferer from iritis 
shows are often a blurred vision, slight pain and 
watering of the eyes when he looks toward a 
bright light, headache, a little feverishness, dis- 
turbed sleep, loss of appetite and indigestion. The 
headache is neuralgic and comes in paroxysms 
chiefly at night; it affects the face and the nose 
on the same side with the affected eye. At first 
the eyeball itself is not especially painful, but 
later the pain and tenderness are often extreme. 
In the beginning the eye is rather congested and 
soon becomes deep red, and the conjunctiva round 
the iris becomes swollen. The iris itself grows 
dull, and the markings on it are obliterated. The 
pupil cannot contract when the eye turns toward 
the light and has not its usual circular outline. 
Those symptoms are typical of a moderately 
severe case of iritis, though sometimes the inflam- 
mation is more violent, but at other times, espe- 
cially if the patient is elderly, there may be few 
symptoms except gradually diminishing sight and 
irregularity in the outline of the pupil. 

In treating an attack of iritis the first thing to 
do is to relieve the pain. The best way usually is 
to apply cloths wrung out of hot water, or to 
apply hot dry absorbent cotton every hour or two. 
Some persons, however, find more relief from 
cold applications. Sometimes the pain is so severe 
that either a local anesthetic must be instilled 
or an anodyne given by the mouth or hypoder- 
mically. Then, in order to prevent permanent 
deformity of the pupil, a drug that dilates it 
must be used. If rheumatism or other general 
disturbing condition is present, it must receive 
appropriate treatment. 
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BACKWARD METHODS IN JAPAN 


HE people of Japan, it seems, like to do 

things backward. In Mysterious Japan, Mr. 

Julian Street gives an interesting summary 
of some of the things that the people do exactly 
contrary to American custom. 

To us the Japanese method of beckoning would 
signify go away. Boats are beached sternfore- 
most; horses are backed into their stalls; sawing 
and planing are done with a pulling motion; keys 
are turned in their locks in a reverse direction 
from that which is customary with us. In the 
game of go, which is played on a kind of check- 
erboard, the pieces are placed not within the 
squares but over the points at which the lines 
intersect. During the day Japanese houses with 
their sliding walls of wood and paper are wide 
open, but at night they are inclosed with solid 
board shutters, and people sleep virtually with- 
out ventilation. At the door of a theatre or a 
restaurant the Japanese check their shoes instead 
of their hats; their sweets, if they come at all, 
are served early in the meal instead of toward 
the end; acting in the theatre is modeled not on 
life but on the movements of dolls in marionette 
shows, and in the classic “no” drama the pos- 
sibility of showing emotion by facial expression 
is eliminated by the use of carved wooden masks. 
And where the people have not been “civilized” 
out of their natural courtesy one chauffeur dis- 
likes to overtake and pass another! 

The list of things that the Japanese do back- 
ward might be continued indefinitely, but is con- 
veniently ended with the singular way in which 
they reckon the age of their children. In America 
a child that is born on the 31st of December is 
one day old the next morning. In Japan it would 
be two years old! For there they reckon that 
child is one year old on the day it is born, and 
two years old on the following New Year’s ‘Day. 
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BOYS—Here’s the gun for the 4th of July 





without reloadin 


No Caps 


No Powder 


HE Ronson Repeater brings you all the sport 

of a real automatic with absolutely no danger. 
You not only hear it shoot, but you see it shoot, 
. and see the smoke. It flashes—big red flashes— 
every time you pull the trigger. 


These flashes make the Ronson Repeater look 
just like a real gun in action. But this gun is 
absolutely harmless. Shoot it anywhere in per- 
fect safety. 

We know every boy will want to know what makes 
the flash. But that is a secret, and we can’t tell. Just 
keep pulling the trigger. You don’ t have to cock this 
gun—it’s a real repeater. Reloaded in a jiffy with 
Ronson Redskin Reloads, each of which shoots 5000 
times. 

The shape, grip and genuine. gun-metal finish are 
just like a real automatic. The Ronson Repeater is 
made of pressed steel—it’s strong and long lasting. 

Don’t wait for your Ronson Repeater—get it now. 
Ronson Repeaters are going to sell fast for the Fourth. 
Buy yours before your dealer is sold out. Better get 
one today, and then you'll have it sure, If you cannot 


buy one anywhere in your town, use the attached 
coupon. 


THE ART METAL WORKS 
31 Aronson Square Newark, N. J. 
For 35 years makers of ‘DE Grade AT TER 


RONSON REPE 


Trade-mark registered. Patented in U. 8. A. and abroad. 


This wonderful Ronson Redskin 
gun costs only Reloads 


r 25° The reloads that you slip into the 


Ronson Repeater are absolutely harm- 
~ yr te in polished less. Every one is good for 5000 shots! 
nickel plate at 50c. Buy several extras when you get your 


No Cartridges 
No Danger 






































Both are higher in Ronson Repeater. You'll want’em. Price 
the West and 5 cents each, higher in the West and 
1 Canada. Canada. | 
= H+ one 22 + = = =~ CUT OUT THIS COUPON = en = -- 2 ee ee - - 


THE ART METAL WORKS 
31 ARONSON SQUARE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Enclosed you will find 25c in coin or stamps, for which you are to send 
me one genuine steel Ronson Repeater in gun-metal finish, loaded for 5000 








flashes. (Enclose 10c extra if you live west of Chicago or in Canada.) 
My name is 
Street 
City State 





My dealer’s name is. 
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